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Special WILLIAM MARION REEDY Memorial Meeting 


Under the auspices of the St. Louis Single Tax League, will be held at the Wednesday Club 
Auditorium, Taylor and Westminster Avenues, Sunday, September 19, at 3 p.m. The address— 


WILLIAM MARION REEDY, His Inspiration 


—will be delivered by Louis F. Post. 
All Mr. Reedy’s friends are cordially invited to attend. 
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You can’t help liking it if you have or 
Men have learned to prefer thin models, because of their lightness of weight, ee ee ee ns my sng 
correctness of style and general desirability. The outstanding features of 212 Summer St. Boston, Mass. u 


these new arrivals are dependability and regular Jaccard quality. 





























We invite you to inspect these new models, which range in price from 
$100.00 to $780.00. 
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Frisco the Fallen 


By William Marion Reedy 


RISCO it was called in that affection which 
prompts expression in diminutives. 


Shaken to shards in the dawn, gulped in part 
by a mad sea, swept by flame, ruin covering agony, 
crowned by hunger, thirst, fever, pest. Death over 
all. 

Beautiful, soft Frisco, luscious as a great pear or 
a lush cluster of crdfies. City of romance, splendor, 
strife, where the strange odors of the East come in 
to sweeten the winds of the West. Frisco, sleeky 
fair, and like the Pacific, as treacherous as fair. 

Town of wild, strange, tumultuous memories to 
one who never Sawgits streets or sensed its para- 
disal bay or felt the subtle, passionate stirring of 
its more than Italian, curiously blent quattro cento 
and ultra modern atmosphere. 

There gathered-the seekers of the Golden Fleece 
to scatter their shearings, to gamble, carouse, steal, 
murder and build a mighty town. The village a hell, 
and then—the Vigilantes. Judge Lynch was its first 
law-giver—more rigorous than Draco. 

Navvies turned Croesus came in and _ builded 
banks, their palaces rising in uncouth ostentation, 
setting up insane speculation, developing rivalries 
that flowered into duels and into remorseless com- 
bines to drive one man, thinking himself broken, 
into the sea. Names were heralded from there 
that meant gold in mountains—Flood, O’Brien, 
Mackay, Fair, Sharon, and a score more. They 
leagued with or fought one another. They plun- 
dered one another and the public. They died—most 
of them with a plenteousness of wives equal almost 


‘ to that of their money. 


Business, politics, the law, all life was picturesque 
and blood color. Then out of the aureate din and 
dust came the constructives—Stanford, Crocker, 
Huntington, Sutro, taking mighty chances on build- 
ing railroads across the continent, dazzling the world 
with their daring, buccaneering the plains, piercing 
the mountains and grabbing subsidies that made im- 
perial domains look like kitchen gardens. Out of 
Frisco came the gambler Keene to teach lessons to 
Gould and Fisk and Daniel Drew, to break and be 
broken, to win and fail and win and finally hold his 
own and much more against the most frenzied of 
frenzied financiers of a third of a century later. 

The daughters of rough-and-tumble barkeepers 
and wrangling washerwomen married the sons of 
princes whose lines ran back to the time of Michael 
Angelo and beyond. The woman of the camp 
queened it in London, and offered to buy the Arc de 
Triomphe in Paris because.it obstructed her view of 
a parade. The grub-stake prospectors built palaces 
filled with the spoil of Italy on Fifth Avenue. 
Their daughters set the pace for the Four Hundred. 
The contests over their wills by wives they forgot 
to mention clogged the courts. Supreme justices of 
the nation were assaulted by the champions of these 
wives, and the United States marshal slew Sara 
Althea Hill Terry’s attorney-husband to save a jus- 
tice who had decided a case against her. 

There came from the sand lots the cry that “the 
Chinese must go.” It stirred the country fiercely, 
was forgotten only to revive again thirty years and 
more later as a result of the war with Spain. Out 
of golden Frisco came the raucous voice of Dennis 
Kearney, an agitator to live in history with Wat 
Tyler and Jack Cade, to inspire the thinking of 
statesmen who would not have wiped their feet on 
him. Dennis Kearney’s mad, snarling, obscene 





mouthings are translated today into profound, states- 
manlike argument against the Yellow Peril. 

Stormy men and sudden wealth and growing cos- 
mopolitanism with all the colorful low life of a great 
port, the poetry of ships from strange seas, the babel 
of all earth’s tongues, made the world forget the old 
mission times “before the Gringos came.” : 

Burst from Frisco the tender-tough singer of the 
“Heathen Chinee,” the historian of “The Luck of 
Roaring Camp,” the wildly luxuriant genius of Bret 
Harte. He gave us the West fixed forever, as Scott 
and Burns gave us Scotland; Dumas, France; Cer- 
vantes, Spain. 

With the romance that headquarters in Frisco, 
Mark Twain savored his message of fun to the 
world and developed his talent until he is today not 
perhaps, but undoubtedly, our chiefest man of let- 
ters, his gift immortalizing “Tom Sawyer” and 
“Huck Finn,” classicizing “The Jumping Frog,” vin- 
dicating “Ariel” Shelley and interpreting for us the 
sanctity of Joan of Arc. 

In Frisco Richard Realfe sang a few songs un- 
forgettable, and, harassed by misfortune, slunk away 
to die to the music of “De Mortuis Nil Nisi Bonum,” 
a poem ranking surely with “Thanatopsis.” 

And then a little man, poor, unknown, a printer, 
almost starving, meditating in this city of the Golden 
Gate on the problem of the House of Have and the 
House of Need. This printer wrote a book. It set 
the economists by the ears. It challenged the theo- 
logians. It shook Mammon in his temple, the Pope 
on the throne of Peter. 
sense of brotherhood. It created a religion of the 
here and now, with a remedy for want, a curb on 
human greed. The book was “Pf®gress and Pov- 
erty.” The man was Henry George—the greatest 
social scientist since Buckle, the profoundest econo- 
mist since Adam Smith, the ultimate perfection of 
antithesis to Nicolo Machiavelli. 

In Frisco uprose the Argonaut, the country’s 
greatest weekly newspaper, Its editor was am- 
other Voltaire—Frank Pixley. His cry was “crush 
the infamy’—thé Catholic Church—and so splendié 
and multifariously expressive was his hatred that 
even the Catholics read it for its style. 

For Frisco had the aesthetic atmosphere. It was 
another Florence. The urge to poetry was in its air. 
Today the author who came from Frisco is omni- 

present. i 
claimed by Frisco. Frank 
flourished in that town of horrors and magnificences, 
Gertrude Atherton first moralized there or there- 
abouts. Galett Burgess there conceived “The Purple 
Cow,” and then an odd little man named Doxley 
issued “The Lark,’ sui generis, an epoch-making 
publication that will live in history with Fraser's 
Magazine, with the Anti-facobin, with The Yellow 
Book. Ambrose Bierce, the most vitriolic of Ameri- 


can writers, there wrote tales that for terror in ar- hy 
tistic imagination challenged the supremacy of Poe, 


The Overland Monthly was a Frisco enterprise that 


lives today. Joaquin Miller went red-shirted to Lon- ] 


don and teld them in his “Songs of the Sierras” of 


what would come to be in the city that, “serene, in- 


different to fate,” as Harte said, “sitteth at the West- 


ern Gate.” 
In Frisco the greatest modern romanticist, Robert 


Louis Stevenson, hungered and wrote one line im-~ 


mortal—“it was a clear, cold night of stars”—in 
“The Silverado Squatters.” In Frisco they erected 


It made men realize the 


Markham of “The Man With the Hoe” is - 
Norris of “The Pit” 
































































































































































the first monument to the creator of Prince Florizel 
of Bohemia, John Silver, and the reincarnator of 
Francois Villon. 


Hundreds of our later stage’s best actors came 
from Frisco, where the theater rose early and 
flourished exotically. Lotta came from _ Frisco 


and became our first ingenu. .Its early stock com- 
panies vitalized our stage. 

In Frisco Kipling’s manuscripts were turned down 
by editors, and he avenged himself somewhat on the 
town, though before he closed his depreciation he had 
to be little less than just to the place, if for no other 
reason than that had there been no Bret Harte and 
“The Luck of Roaring Camp” and “M’liss” and 
“Tennessee’s Partner,” there had been no “Soldiers 
Three,” perhaps no “Kim” and eke no “Kecessional.” 
In Frisco William Keith had his studio—Keith, who 
has something of the mastery of dark color of Diaz— 
Keith, undoubtedly one of the greatest of American 
artists. Artists, poets, novelists, scientists, teachers 
lent the population a tone of devil-may-care. 

This town of less than half our population had 
more and better daily papers than St. Louis. It sent 
a boy to New York to challenge the supremacy of 
Pulitzer in journalism with les tashes jaunes, and to 
frighten Wall Street with a red flag having just 
a touch of yellow, and to compel by sheer audacity 
attention to his intention to be president—Mr. Wil- 
liam Randolph Hearst. 

Frisco was world-wide known next to New York 
and Chicago, and now it has won the world’s inter- 
est by a calamity rivaling that which was Chicago's 
first claim on fame. A Frisco-built battleship, the 
Oregon, made a world-wondering run around the 
Horn to Santiago and into the fight that broke 
Spain’s power on this hemisphere forever. 

Frisco was loved by its citizens as no city is loved 
in this land, save, possibly, New York. It was a city 
that cared for the beautiful, that took to ideas. It 
had the only Bohemian Club in the world in which 
Bohemianism was fumigated of its disreputability, 
and stood for the true as distinct from the perverted 
tawdriness of Murger’s “Vie de Boheme.” It sup- 
ported at least four excellent weekly papers, the 
Argonaut, the News-Letter, Town Talk, James H. 
Barry’s Star—periodicals individual, high-class, cos- 
mopolitan. George Stirling wrote there the best book 
of verse of the last four years, “The Testimony of 
the Suns,” and from Frisco Jack London, with his 
gospel of beauty in brutality, captured men’s imag- 
inations and awoke in their hearts echoes of “The 
Call of the Wild” and the snarlings of “The Sea 
Wolf.” The literary center of Frisco boasted of the 
finest book store in the country west of New York, 
and the output of Paul Elder & Company, publishers, 
was almost a new revelation in some aspects of the 
art preservative. , 

Life was lived in Frisco. 
of Rome, of Florence, of Pekin. 
temperament in which lightsomeness blent with a na- 
tive beauty sense. Winds of the sea came iu and met 
with winds of the desert. The fog, mostly pearl- 
gray, but often sun-tinged to opaline, hung over the 
town and gave it rare values to the esuriently artistic 
eye. Naval officers brought there as wives the 
daughters of Ah Fong, Hawaii's Chinese millionaire. 
Sport flourished in all its forms, square «nd vertigin- 
ous. The climate made for love-making. The wines 
and fruits and flowers and the mysterious sea mists 
and the wonderful sunsets and the blend of odors of 
East and West made life a picture, a poem. The 
world turned to Frisco and California as it turned 
in earlier ages to Rome and Florence and Italy. 
There the singer, the sculptor, the painter, the 
novelist, sought the sky and air that freshened heart 
and fecundated mind. It chained the sensitive of 
soul, and it invited the merely sensuai lovers of 
luxury. Always and ever about one was the con- 
jugating of the verb “enjoy’—not always conjugally. 

It was opulent and of a mighty oriency of bright- 
ness, but with darkness to heighten the picture. Its 
slums were the most impenetrable “in all the lands 
of Christendie.” Its crimes surpassed in quality of 
shudder the crimes of other places. Its citizens give 


It was a little of Paris, 
It was a town of 
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to the city more gracefully than other citizens of 
other towns gave to them. An ignorant miner, Lick, 
gave the city a great miners’ hotel, and to the state 
the world’s finest observatory. It gladdened 
with many fountains and parks. It was a city which 
the rich decorated and loved and inconceivably dis- 
graced in the early orgies, but never wholly ruled. 
Its king was the head of a seaman’s union, Andrew 
Furuseth, and union labor controlled its activities 
and elected a fiddler mayor twice in the face of all 
the interests and wealth of the community. 

A strong sense of beauty somehow clung to the 
mental image of the town, even to one who, as I, 
had never seen the place. Its glamour always had a 
sort of hidden foreboding in it. There wzs ever the 
same suggestion of lethal malefic genius behind all 
the story that was told of its curiously; morbidezza 
amorousness of the day, and its childlike desire to 
forget the night. It was too fair, as it sometimes 


was 


seemed, and in the glory in which it lay, and in 


which it lingered in thought, there seemed some- 
thing of a light that held pale tone of bale back 
of all its bliss. Its people loved it with that inten- 
sity with which we love what we are like to lose. 

There were a great gap in the history of Amer- 
ican life, letters and character and achievement with 
Irisco’s story omitted. 

There ran through and beneath the town many 
a little tremor that the town personified might have 
superstitiously interpreted as does the individual the 
slight shudder as he talks with a friend—some one 
walks or dances over my grave. But the gongs 
and mad fiddles kept going in Chinatown, and the 
orchestras in the multitudinous, gorgeous, risque 
restaurants never ceased a strain, and the women 
walked with an added lure in their motions and a 
deeper. softness in their eyes, and as in the old 
fable, Love and Soul blent to make the climax of 
Pleasure, and the town was rapt in a voluptuous, 
semi-oriental autolatry, and— 

Then the earthquake came. And flood. And fire. 
And death in his most fantastic disguises burst in 
on the dreams that came through the ivory gate of 


dawn. The passion city learned to pray. Suffer- 
ing paid in a flash for each pulse of joy. 
But the men of the city met in their ruined 


forum and said: “The city shall rise again more 
beautiful than before.” The hungry, the tatter- 
demalion crowd, shelterless, wan, haggard, smoke- 
grimed, joked the soldiers over their dole of bread 
The women rallied each other on their 
bizarre, bisexual garniture. Life had been pleasure. 
Ruin was fun. Death—well to have died in the 
fall of Frisco was something. like coming home 
from battle on the Spartan shield. 
Will Frisco stay fallen? No. A 
shall uprear itself and laugh at the sea, and when 
old Atlas again shifts the globe a liitle on his 
shoulders it will laugh and dance and fight and 
drink and make love as before, and be proud that 
among its other claims to greatness is that of 
having met and conquered a calamity that stilled 
ind chilled the whole world’s heart for a day. 
Before the crash and flame Frisco was beginning 
to protest at being called anything bui San Fran- 


and water. 


new Frisco 


cisco. Yet Frisco clung; it held some winking, sly 
hint of frisky. Even the great black headlines over 
the evil news used the diminutive abbreviation— 


like a touch of light in the cloud, a sort of fresh, 
smiling rose on the pall, speaking of resurrection, 
The foundations of the city went wobbling at the 
end of the Easter feast almost. ‘Twas and ’tis an 
omen, 

Frisco fallen shall flower again from 
and desolation and death, and it shall realize the 
dreams not only of those who have vowed their 
dreams shall not be defeated, but the unfulfilled 
ambition of those lovers of the city who went 
down in the ruin to the realm where is not light, 
nor laughter nor song nor weeping nor dreaming 


disaster 


more. 

It will be a great city, for it is a great city even 
today, though never rose again one stone of it 
It has given, it still gives us the 


upon another. 





joy of life, the throb of passionate story, the sense 
of love of beauty in all forms, the thrill of an 
unparalleled catastrophe, the inspiration of indom- 
itable cheerfulness before the most impiacable fate. 
There’s something in it of the spacious older 
world, and yet something, too, that is unforgettably 
American in its people’s recovery to a mood of 
readiness, as the poet said, “To match with Destiny 
for beers.” 

l’ale et Ave Frisco the beautiful, the glad, the 
strong, the stricken, the invincible. Down with her 
went our hearts, up with her will go our souls. 
The country’s hope and faith and love are more 
fixed than the shuddering earth, and all these are 
in the tear-brightened eyes of Frisco looking out 
from the wreck over the Pacific where lies the fu- 


ture big with mighty fates for her beyond all 
prophecy. 
April 26, 1906. 
reetee®. 
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God at San Francisco 
By William Marion Reedy 


N A post card received last .Friday, appears 
this, in red ink: San Francisco was known 


as the Paris of America for its gayety, i. e. 
its wickedness. The carthquake was a_ punish- 
ment, 

Balderdash! The deaths were mostly among the 
poor, hard-working, honest people. The wicked and 
vicious escaped. The wealthy suffer relatively in 
pocket much less than “God’s poor.” 

God surely doesn’t punish the just for the un- 
just. Yet in all dire calamities more of the good 
and innocent than of the wicked and guilty are 
killed. 

Do God's friends get the worst of it when God 
is in wrath? That is to imply that God acts mani- 
acally. Which is impossible. 

Our friend who wrote the post card in red ink 
will have to revise his facts. We refuse to believe 
that God is dealing out his strokes so that each 
mightiest one of them makes more havoc among the 
good than among the bad. 

San Francisco’s catastrophe was due to natural 
causes operating independent of evil men or good. 
God had nothing to do with it, except that He set 
law in operation from the beginning. 

And San Francisco, while gayer than most cities, 
was no wickeder than any other. And God is no 
foe to mere gayety. 

God there in the crash 
but not so much in the horror and suffering and 
death as in the noble souls and hearts of men and 
women who forgot their own ruin and woe in minis- 
tering to others. 

God is there in the high faith, hope and love and 
courage with which the San Francisco people stand 
up and face the future with resolve which scorns 
despair and will not acknowledge defeat. Man is 
greater than nature yet. He is so by virtue of the 
God in him. 

April 26, 


was at San Francisco, 


7900, 


Foot%eet. 
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Land Values and the Cataclysm 
By William Marion Reedy 


UIN and death would not have been so terri- 
R ble and horrible in San Francisco but for the 

evil of speculative value in land. Land specu- 
lation made for the ‘skyscrapers. Common sense 
and natural law indicated buildings of the mission 
type. But for the land values in certain sections 
the town would have been more spread out and 
buildings more squat would have prevailed. Such— 
buildings would not have crumbeld with such fright- 
ful consequences. Without the aid of a tax system 
enabling speculation in land values there would be 
no slums with human beings packed in them to be- 
killed in scores. More ground space and less air 
space would be taken up by buildings .under the 
single tax because big tall buildings would not have 
to be put up in order to get returns on the artifi- 
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cially contrived land values. Earthquake was al- 
ways imminent in San Francisco. Every fire in- 
surance policy excepted earthquake damage in its 
provisions, but tall buildings went up because the 
land in certain sections had speculative value based 
on congestion of population near it, and so the 
experience of the earthquake regions of the world 
for centuries, prompting squat structures, light ma- 
terial and wide spaces between buildings was ig- 
nored, to make the land pay the holders by taxing 
the users. .The cataclysm has ruined the user of 
property, more than the landholder. It has wiped 
out the labor of men who improved land. The land 
is still there, but useless not only because of its 
instability, but because of the destruction of the 
work man has done upon it. That is the real 
wealth that has been destroyed. The stored labor 
has been vviped out. If all taxes were laid on land 
values there would be no crowding of cities; there 
would be no skyscrapers confined to certain sec- 
tions; there would be no packing of the poor in 
tenement shells; no appalling disasters by fire or 
flood or wind or quaking earth or even pestilence or 
famine. Rational land values, rationally taxed, 
would have diminished the money loss in San Fran- 
cisco enormously and shortened the awful death 
roster. 

April 26, 1906. 
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W.M.R.’s First Assignment 
By Al H. Spink 

LL the anecdotes and reminiscences of William 
Marion Reedy have failed to touch upon how 

he began his journalistic career. The start 

was in the old Third District Police Station at Sev- 
enth and Carr streets. One night Police Sergeant 
Reedy said to me: “I have three boys. One of them 
wants to be a fireman. The other two are loafers. 
They do nothing but read. I have an idea the loaf- 
ers would make good reporters. I never saw a 
reporter who was not a loafer.” 
The sergeant was kidding me. 
“Tf they are good loafers, they 


He was always 
a great kidder. 
ought to make good reporters, sergeant,” I replied. 
“Why don’t vou get them a job on some newspaper ?” 

“Why don’t you?” said the sergeant. 

That night I said to Stanley Waterloo, then the 
city editor of the Missouri Republican: Sergeant 
Reedy has two fine boys. He wants to make re- 
porters out of them. I think they’d make splendid 


reporters. Can’t you give one of them a job?” 
“Where? Everything’s full up.” 
“Well, there’s Carondelet,” I said. “Our man 


down there never sends in a story unless its for 
the opening of a new store or a boost for some 
one. When there’s a murder or suicide you make 
me go down there, and nearly every time I go I have 
to walk home (no owl cars in those days). Now, 
if you were to give one of the Reedy boys that 
job, it would be different.” 

The next day Waterloo sent Billy Reedy to Caron- 
delet. It was his fifth day down there when Father 
Reilly, the priest in charge of the Catholic school 
in Carondelet, and Mr. Murphy, the head of the 
public school, had a battle. Reedy described it, 
with the casus belli, in a two-column article in the 
Republican next day. The “ring was pitched” in 
the school yard and Reedy and pupils formed around 
the “gladiators.” The fight was a peach and Reedy’s 
story of it was a gem. 

“Who wrote that story? asked Bill Hyde, the 
Republican’s managing editor, of City Editor Water- 
loo, and Waterloo replied: “It was written by Wil- 
liam Reedy, a boy whom I placed in charge of 
Carondelet the other day.” 

“If you have any more boys who can write like 
that, keep them here, don’t send them to Carondelet, 
and bring young Reedy back and put him to work 
here,” said Mr. Hyde. That shows how quickly 
Hyde was able to recognize real newspaper genius 
and Reedy was a born one. And that was the begin- 
ning of William Marion Reedy’s literary career. 
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Reedy the Writer 
By Thomas Stewart McNicoll 


OW that many of those who knew Mr. Reedy 





best have spoken, let one who knew and loved 

him too but not in the way of intimate per- 
sonal contact, have a word. It may be that al- 
though we lost the direct influence of his big- 
hearted personality, his wide catholicity, his per- 
sonal magnetism, we gained in a deeper apprecia- 
tion of those mental, artistic and spiritual qualities 


which were the bedrock of Reedy the Writer. 


It was back in the nineties that I first found 
Reedy the writer. It was in the pages of Brann’s 
Iconoclast, then in the hey-day of its unexampled 
popularity. If the Mirror was Reedy, to a larger 
extent the Jconoclast was Brann, and it was very 
rare indeed for any other writer to shine so near 
the master; but O, those delightful essays Reedy 
sent! They were like cool oases in the hot and 
brilliant sand of the apostle’s fiery words. Mrs. 
Hubbard, who made the selections from them for the 
Roycroft book, “The Law of Love,” did not, I 
think, get the best, although “Burton, the Gypsy 
Genius” and “Brichanteau, Actor,” are among them. 
There was one, “The Most Beautiful Woman in the 
World” that contained lines etched in indelible beauty 
to haunt the memory forever. As an admirer of 
Brann, I had yet to confess here was a different 
kind of mastery over our English tongue. Our 
idol, Brann, wielded a Thor hammer, and while it 
was mostly used as a destructive force, it was not 
always so, and I resent the way Professor Heller 
in his splendid praise of our departed master, 
Reedy, seemed to disparage his great friend, Wil- 
liam Cowper Brann. Professor Heller alluded to 
3rann and Hubbard as “hyenas of the dictionary— 
who spent most of their sweat in rooting up fan- 
tastic phrases.” Perhaps this awful indictment is 
partially deserved, but if so, 
gained by the help of their fantastic phrases much 


of what they sought—a large and influential au- 


both of these men 


But they were great without their fantas- 
ticalities. They had “good stuff” as well as stuffed 
clubs, and ore of them, at least, was cut down ere 
This was Brann, who ac- 


dience. 


his high noon had struck. 
cording to Mr. Reedy himself was preparing to 
had collected for more 
Much of his 


use the great audience he 
constructive and permanent work. 
work was “pinchbeck” as Professor Heller intimates, 


but there was true gold, also, as the new edition of his 


works, now announced, will abundantly prove. 
To the pages of the Jconoclast, Mr. Reedy 
brought a new and finer literary touch. Here 


was a wizardy of words, not forged in the 


white heat of indignation at shams and humbugs, 
but distilled like the gentle dew over weeds and 
flowers alike. Great work, says Emerson, is wrought 


>’ but this was wrought in glad 


light, the 


in “sad sincerity,’ 


humility. It caught the gleam, the 
beauty, the pity, in our sad, mad brotherhood of 
man, and held them up for us to see. The words 


themselves were a joy to read, for instance: 


“The most beautiful woman in the world is found 
once by all men. She has never been described be- 
cause the sight puts upon eye the seal of darkness 
older than the world and upon lips the silence in- 
violable.” 


*x* * * 


“Beauty is not of the world. It is something that 
falls beyond it. It is gone before the mind has 
sensed it, and if not gone, it has changed. Beauty 
is not a thing we have. It is a thing we want, we 
hunger for. There is not a scrap of song or sea 
or sky, a thrill of thought that we call beautiful, 


657 


that does not hold in it the essence of a mighty 
dread that is indistinguishable from desire.” 


tes 


“The greater the happiness the greater the num- 
ber of things we forget. The supreme happiness, 


then, must be that state where all things are for-» 


gotten, the divine drunk,” 

No wonder the Jcenoclast readers opened their 
eyes, and when this same stylist called their atten- 
tion to Burton and his incomparable “Kasidah”, 
with its strange medley of bizarre creeds, and its 
launting refrain, “the tinkling of the Camel’s bell,” 
they were won, and many of them, like the writer, 
have ever since followed William Marion Reedy 
with admiring minds and loving hearts. It has cer- 
tainly been a “feast of reason and a flow of soul,” 
through all the years. 

Mr. Finger resents the term, “one man paper” as 
applied to the Mirror and his observation is justified 
by the facts. Time after time Mr. Reedy admitted 
to its pages articles and opinions which were di- 
rectly opposite to his own published views. Several 
such cases occur to me, and as they throw some light 
upon Mr. Reedy’s dislikes they may be pertinent 
now. He had criticised severely and even bitterly, 
Hichen’s great desert story, “The Garden of Allah,” 
which he confessed he could not read through, yet 
he admitted a long and favorable review of it by an- 
other writer. The same aversion was found to 
James Lane Allen’s “The Mettle of the Pasture,” 
with the same result, the publication of a strong 
commendation by another. Maeterlinck’s “Mary Mag- 
dalen” was treated likewise. There was something 
in the way the sex problem was handled in these 
bcoks which almost disgusted him. The reason was 
apparent in the Hichen and Allen books, but not 
the Maeterlinck one. At a time when the Belgian 
sage was a cult and admirers held up for praise his 
idylic union with Georgette Le Blanc, Mr. Reedy dis- 
covered a vein of sensuality in the seer which 
recent events are tending to confirm. 

Some writers have made much of the Reedy- 
Hubbard friendship, but fail to name the fact that 
it had greatly cooled long before the tragedy of 
the Lusitania. Mr. Reedy could not approve of 
the later role of Hubbard as champion of big 
business, and Mr. Hubbard knew this, and made 
many little flings, jokes and taunts at Reedy in 
consequence. To these Reedy never replied, al- 
though he had the dope, as the vernacular has it, 
to flay the Fra even as Monahan had done. Being 
a great lover, he could forgive greatly. He who 
wrote of poor Brichanteau, “Fool that he is, still 
he is a hero, fdr he lives up to his ideals of art, 
of friendship, of persona! worth, regardless of ati 
the world,” could also live up to his ideals of 
friendship and his: art. To the last he was above 
all else Reedy the writer. 


Po o%ee’, 
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To Billy Reedy 


By Maxwell Bodenheim 


OUR face was gigantic and pink, 
¥ And glowed into a billowing duuble-chin, 
But when you spoke, its round lines cowered 
Seneath the ascetic enmity of your eyes, 
Your face was diminished by a challenge 
And became a pink irrelevance 
Behind the fusion of eyes and voice. 


A philosopher and a tayern-keeper 
Often quarreled within you. 

You watched the conflict tolerantly, : 
Perhaps you are sitting now, 
Teaching them a friendliness. 

That earth can no longer hide. 
Perhaps you are sitting now 

With the same unpretentious courage 
That made you odd’among men, 
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Reflections 
By Charles J. Finger 
Adios 


HIS is to announce that next week’s issue will 
be the last under the present management. 
Negotiations for future issues under new man- 
agement are going on. The néxt issue will be made 
up entirely of selections from the writings of Wil- 
liam Marion’ Reedy so that subscribers and readers 
and the tens of thousands of admirers of the man 


‘and his work may have in compact form a few of 


the best things that came from his pen. In re the 
proposed sustension fund, such sums that have been 
subscribed will be returned in full to the senders. 


There was desire expressed by many that ReEEpy’s 


- Mirror should be carried on, but Mrs. Reedy prefers 


pf used to export $55,000,000 yearly. 


to discontinue her publication of it. 
In life many good things and good times live only 
in memory, and Reepy’s Mirror may be one of them. 


eh 


Explosive Sugar 
THERE is a tale that is well established. It ex- 
plains one of the mysteries of the war. It shows why 
Germany was short of sugar when prior to 1914 she 
It also clears up 


the mystery that surrounded the manner in which 


- she supplied fats for her population and yet somehow 


obtained glycerine for high explosives, in spite of 


: _ the blockade during 1917 and 1918. To tell the story 


- quite as cordially as Lenine and Trotsky. 


i) 


in a couple of words, Germany used the explosive 
force that lies dormant in sugar. It came to pass in 
this way. Years ago Pasteur experimented in the 
splitting up of the cells of substances by enzymes. 
To speak unscientifically, by the use of yeast he 
separated the cells in sugar into carbonic acid gas 
and alcohol. Thus doing he found a by-product. It 
was acetic aldehyde and a minute quantity, hardly 
discernible, of pure glycerine. Later, in London at 
the Lister institute, Dr. Harden had found that the 
transformation into alcohol and carbonic acid, acetic 
aldehyde and glycerine was effected in the presence 
of certain sulphides, the amount of acetic aldehyde 
left after the conversion was greatly increased and 
a fragmentary quantity of glycerine increased with 
it. Herr Neybauer followed up the clue during 1914 
and 1915 and with such effect that when he ended 
his researches he had succeeded in getting no less 
than thirty per cent of glycerine from sugar. That's 
the bitter sweet of it. Somehow it brings to mind 
a story written thirty years ago telling of some half- 
mad scientist with anarchistic leanings who, having 


_ discovered the death-dealing properties that existed 


‘ing to do with the case. 
‘freely prophesied that the form of government under 


in a drop of water, set out to destroy the world 


‘with a handful of chemicals and a pint bottle of 


rain water. 
sfoege 


Russia Again 


It is not to harp upon Russia unduly, but we 
should and must understand that the Russia of today 
is again a great power. Most unfortunately, our 
crude manner of thinking has led many to believe 
that Bolshevism and Russia mean one and the same 
thing. They do not. There is a soviet form of gov- 
ernment in Russia, and the soviet form is something 
new. Whether it will work or will endure has noth- 
Once upon a time it was 


which we now live would neither function nor en- 


Washington, Franklin, Jefferson were hated 
That, 


dure. 


- however, is neither here nor there. The present Rus- 


sian government is recognized. The Russian repre- 


' sentatives are again in London and with increased 


Se 


scope and power. There will be a London congress 


*that will function more fully than Spa or Versailles. 


Britain and Russia are flirting openly. France is 
not altogether pleased. The Temps for instance 
proposes certain conditions precedent to a confer- 
fence. Summarizing, there are three proposals. First, 


that Russia shall recognize all the obligations of 
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czarist Russia. Secondly, that Russia shall hold a 
constituent assembly. Thirdly, that peace with Rus- 
sia is so urgent a question that America must par- 
ticipate in the negotiations before any decision is ar- 
rived at. 

efooke 


We Can’t Escape 


THE third point in the French suggestion as out- 
lined by the Temps should show opponents of the 
League of Nations idea where they stand. Before 
election Mr. Harding will either have to trim and 
back, or face something very like defeat. With the 
greater part of the civilized world working for the 
establishment of a League, the party opposing it 
seems almost as Quixotic as Germany when. she 
challenged the universe. America must participate 


in European affairs. 
and be unaffected by what is going on around her 

than an individual can stand aloof and call himself 

an anarchist. Modern civilization is too complex 

for that. The mere fact that we are in the market 

for foreign trade involves us in welt politick. It is 

to our direct interest that there shall be an early » 
cessation of the little wars and feuds among Poles, © 
Jugo-Slavs, Italians, Greeks, Turks, French and 

Arabs. For look you, there is not peace by any 

means; Avlona is still held by the Italians and there 

is discord between the Albanians. In Asia Minor 

Greeks and Turks still fight. Scialoja asks that the 

Dodecanese and Rhodes be formally ceded to Italy, 

There must be construction, and construction can 

come only through de ‘beration, That’s what the 

League means. 


Collusion 
By Katherine Metcalf Roof 


CAST 
Mrs. JEFFREY WARBURTON 
JEFFREY WARBURTON 
PEARL SHELDON 
Mr. JoseEPpHUS SHELDON 
A WAITER 


CENE: A second-class restaurant in a New 

Jersey city near New York. Mrs. Warburton, 

an attractive looking woman thirty, 1s 
seated at a corner table looking over the bill of fare. 
Miss Sheldon, a young woman with very large seri- 
ous dark eyes, enters, preceded by a waiter, who 
offers her a seat at a table adjoining Mrs. War- 
As Miss Sheldon is about to sit down 
she discovers Mrs. Warburton and draws back. 

Miss SHELDON: I don’t want this table. (Looking 
toward the farther side of the room.) Tl sit over 
there. 

WAITER: Sorry, Madam, but those tables are not 
in use now. It is after hours and its cleaning day. 

Miss SHELDON (uncomfortably): Oh, very well. 
(Casts an embarrassed glance at Mrs. Warburton, 
then seats herself.) 

Mrs. WARBURTON (to the watter): Bring me some 
broiled chicken. 

WAITER (warmngly) : 
utes. 

Mrs. WaArrnurRTON: Very well; I'll wait. Some 
spinach and lettuce and tomato salad. (Waiter pre- 
sents menu to Miss Sheldon.) 

Miss SHELDON (nervously): 
tea and—anything you have ready. 

Wa!teR: Goulash? 

Miss SHELDON: 
leaves.) 

Mrs. Warsurton (graciously): A little uncere- 
But it seems to be the only res- 
taurant in the neighborhood. 

Miss SHELDON (stiffly) : 
I am awfully hungry. 

Mrs. Warsurton: Well, fortunately today will 
end mv pilgrimages in this direction. The case passes 
on to the court now. 

Miss SHELDON: How dreadfully matter-of-fact 
you are! 

Mrs. WARBURTON: I suppose I am. And after all 
there is nothing so melodramatic about a divorce. 
Reduced to facts on paper it all sounds very dry 
and legal. 

Miss SHELDON: You can speak of it like that! 

Mrs. Warrnurton (laughing): How would you 
have me speak of it? If I still cherished a romantic 
attachment for Jeff, I should be trying frantically to 

teis his affections, instead of peaceably relinquish- 
ine him to you. 

Miss SHELDON-; Mrs. Warburton, really—— 

Mrs. Warnurton: Now don’t take that tone, 
dear Miss Sheldon. Let us be sociable and friendly 


over 


burton’s. 


It will take twenty min- 


Oh, I'll just take 
(Waiter 


Very well—goulash. 


monious, isn’t it? 


Yes, so I was told—and 


about it. We will doubtless have many encounters 
in the fufure. Our mail will be getting mixed up. 
Our identities will be confused. I am keeping Jeff’s 
name, you know, on account of our boy. The shops 
will probably be delivering my hats at your door 
and sending me Jeff’s new pajamas. 

Miss SHELDON (half-rising): Mrs. Warburton! 

Mrs. WARBURTON (continuing calmly): So we 
might as well be sensible and friendly about it. 

Miss SHELDON (frigidly): You are certainly prac- 
tical. 

Mrs. Warburton: My dear girl, life is very, very 
practical. 

Miss SHELDON: Since you are determined to 
handle the matter without gloves, perhaps you will 
allow me to say that I was surprised to learn that 
you were having the divorce proceedings private. 

Mrs. WaArBuRTON: My dear Miss Sheldon! Even 
if Jeff and I didn’t mind the publicity—have you no 
feeling for your frail sister woman, the co-respond- 
ent? 

Miss SHELDON: Mrs. Warburton, really! (After 
a moment.).. Why, I haven’t the slightest idea 
who she is. 

Mrs. WARBURTON: 

Miss SHELDON: Do I care! What an extraor- 
dinary question. Of course I care. You don’t be- 
cause you don’t care for Jeffrey any more. But 
when you were still in love with him, if you can 
remember that far back—— 

Mrs. WARBURTON (with a faint smile): 
—I can remember. 

Miss SHELDON: You would hardly deny that you 
cared then about his affairs with other women. 

Mrs. Warsurto (shaking her head): Jeff’s past 
history never interested me. I should have minded, 
of course, if he had fallen in love with some other 
woman while he was still everything to me—but 
fortunately he didn’t until romance had faded for 
both of us. 

Miss SHELDON: Of course, I know it was your 
indifference that drove him to it. (Jrrelevantly.) 
Still, I really think I ought to know who she was. 
(Mrs. Warburton is silent. Miss Sheldon’s luncheon 
arrives.) 

Miss SHELDON (to the waiter, who bungles about 
her inefficiently) : That’s all—you can go. I'll serve 
it. (Waiter leaves.) Won't you tell me who she is, 
Mrs. Warburton? 

Mrs. WARBURTON (gravely) : 
do that, my dear. 

Miss SHELDON (offended): Oh, very well. It’s 
of no consequence. Of course, Jeffrey will tell me. 

Mrs. Warsurton: If you take my advice you 
won’t ask him. 

Miss SHELDON: Well, really! Advice as to how 
to manage Jeffrey from a woman who is admitting 
her own failure to get on with him—isn’t that rather 
an extraordinary idea? 
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Mrs. WARBURTON (with perfect good humor): 
Not at all. Incompatability is a subtle and manifold 
thing, with many twists and ramifications. But few 
women can live ten years with a man without ac- 
quiring some understanding of him. 

Miss SHELDON (grandly): You may say what 
you will, but I warn you you can’t prejudice me 
against Jeffrey! 

Mrs. WARBURTON: That, my dear child, is the 
last thing I want to do. I have a very soft spot 
in my heart for Jeff. And if you are the woman 
who is to constitute his happiness, I want to give 
him as fair a start as possible. Now this is my ad- 
vice: Don’t begin by asking Jeff questions. He hates 
them; indeed, I have never yet found the man who 
really enjoyed it. 

Miss SHELDON (sarcastically) : 
so many husbands? 

Mrs. WARBURTON : 
ucation. 

Miss SHELDON: Of course I shouldn’t expect to 
ask Jeffrey questions about his business. But about 
this woman—that is something I have a right to 
know. 

Mrs. WaArBuRTON: Better reverse that. Jeff will 
love you to ask him about his business. He will pour 
out all his woes, tell you all the horrid things the 
other little boys on Wall Street have done, and you 
must listen if you can, and in any case be very sym- 
pathetic and denounce the bad little boys he has been 
playing with. Then he will be as happy as a child. 
But about other women—hold your peace. I re- 
member the first year I was married, I got terribly 
jealous about some “she” I happened to hear Jeff 
talking about with Bobbie Saulkins. I became sus- 
picious and sulky and cried in my room. Finally I 
asked my Lohengrin the fatal question, only to find 
that she, the cause of my anguish, was a new yacht 
which was to have been a surprise for me. Hence 
the secretiveness. That taught me a lesson. 

Miss SHELDON (agitatedly): Heavens, Jeffrey just 
went past the window. Do you suppose he can be 
coming in here? 

Mrs. WarbURTON: Very likely. Jeff always did 
hate to wait for his lunch, and this is the only avail- 
able restaurant in the neighborhood. 

Miss SHELDON (staring): You—you don’t mind 
seeing him? 

Mrs. WARBURTON (amused): 
What a quaint idea! 

Miss Suripon (still staring): But you hate each 
other! 

Mrs. WARBURTON: Hate each other! What ever 
put such a horrid morbid idea in your head? 

Miss SHELDON: Well, if you don’t, you ought to— 
that’s all J have to say! 

Mrs. Warpourton: On the contrary, Jeff and I 
are very good friends. We expect and hope to see 
something of each other in the future. You know 
we have a child. in common. 

Miss SHetpon: Mrs. Warburton, I think you are 
really shocking. Why, the way you talk is positively 
indecent. May I inquire, if you are so fond of each 
other, why you and Jeff are getting a divorce at all? 

Mrs. WARBURTON: T am afraid I could not answer 
that to your satisfaction. Ten years from now you 
may be able to understand. Now you are too in- 
experienced in life. 

Miss SHELDON (excitedly): Oh, he has turned in, 
he is coming. (Calls agitatedly.) Waiter! (The 
waiter comes up with Mrs. Warburton’s order.) 
Here—- (Hands him a bill.) Keep the change. (Miss 
Sheldon hastily draws on her furs, catches up her 
glaves, and leaves as Jeffrey Warburton enters.) 

JEFFREY (looking after her in surprise): Why, 
that was Pearl! Why did she rush by like that? 
Mrs. WarsurTON: She has just finished her lunch 
and I imagine she was late to some engagement. 
JEFFREY: But what was she doing over here? By 
Jove, I believe what Lloyd said was true. 

Mrs. WarbuRTON: What did Lloyd say? 
Jerrrey: That she wanted to attend the divorce 
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proceedings and was furious when she found they 

were private. I told him he was a damned liar. 

Mrs. Warsurton: Probably it was some other 
dark girl, some morbid sensation-seeker. 

JEFFREY (regarding her plate with longing): That 
chicken looks good. 

Mrs. WarsBuRTON: It is. 

JEFFREY: I am hungry as a bear. 

Mrs. WarsurTON: Have some of this. 
possibly eat all of it. 

JEFFREY: Honest Injun? 

Mrs. Warsurton: Cross my heart. (Jeffrey geni- 
ally sits down opposite her.) 

Jerrrey: Another plate, waiter. 
this lady. 

WAITER (warningly) : 
service served for two—— 

Jerrrey: Yes, all right, I’ll stand it. 
brings a plate from another table.) 

Mrs. WarsurToNn: But that’s a cold plate. 

JerFrEy: Never mind. Too hungry to be fastidi- 
ous. (Mrs. Warburton serves him.) 

Mrs. Warsurton: And here is your favorite 
drumstick— 

JeFFREY (intensely): Is the coffee any good? * 

Mrs. Warburton: Vile! Yot’d better take tea. 

JEFFREY: I’ll have a pot of tea then. 

WaItTER: What kind, sir—Oolong, Ceylon—— 

Jerrrey: Why, I’ll take—for heaven’s sake, Mary, 
what kind of tea-do I take? 

Mrs. WarpurToN: Ceylon. (To the waiter.) With 
lemon. 

Jerrrey (gloating over the bill of fare): What 
else is good? 

Mrs. WARBURTON: I wouldn’t advise the salad, 
the oil I think was originally intended for other pur- 
poses, but the spinach is nice. 

JerFrey (surrendering the. bill of fare to her): 
Would you mind ordering for me, Mary? (Mrs. 
Warburton briefly and competently orders his meal. 
The waiter leaves.) 

Jerrrey (eating): I am afraid that Pearl has a 
tendency to be suspicious. 

Mrs. Warrurton: Nonsense. All young things 
are like that when they are in love. 

Jerrrey: You weren't. 

Mrs. WarsurRTON: Perhaps I wasn’t in love. 

JerFREY (annoyed): You were, too. What do 
you want to say a thing like that for? 

Mrs. WARBURTON: Well, perhaps you are right. 

Jerrrey: Pearl’s father is dead set against her 
marrying me, you know. Swears if he can find any 
way to forbid the bans, he’ll do it. Of course, that 
has made her more determined than ever—loyal 
little soul! 

Mrs. Warburton (sympathetically): Of course, 
Well, there is no just reason or impediment. So let 
father futilely roar himself into influenza. (The rest 
of Jeffrey's lunch arrives. He motions the waiter to 
set it before Mary, saying, “Madame will serve.” 

(To Mary.) Do you mind? You know what a 
mess I make of serving. 

Mrs. Warpurton: Oh, I wouldn’t say that, I al- 
ways thought your manner of carving a Thanksgiv- 
ing turkey quite masterly—proof positive that you 
had New England ancestors. (She serves him; they 
dismiss the waiter.) 

JerFrReY (contentedly watching hcr): You are a 
monstrous comfortable woman to live with, Mary. 
I will always say that for you. 

Mrs. WARBURTON: Well, don’t say it to Pearl. 
She won’t appreciate your generosity. : 

JerFrey (cating): Not generosity—justice. My 
successor is to be envied. 

Mrs. Warpurton: Jeff—please. 
that is very good taste? 

JerFrEY: Why mince the truth? There will be a 
successor, of course, (moodily) if there isn’t one 
already. 

Mrs. WarpurToN: There isn’t any successor in 
sight, and isn’t likely to be. I value my new free- 
dom too much for that! 

JEFFREY (pausing in his meal) : Why—have I been 
a beast and brute, Mary? 


I can’t 


I will sit with 
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Mrs. Warsurton: Not at all. Still there is a 
stage of woman’s development when the idea of 
freedom attracts her as strongly as the bondage to 
love once did. 

Jerrrey: And are you at that stage, Mary? (She 
nods.) Funny, I never suspected it. (Resuming his 
meal with less interest.) Which only goes to prove 
how uncommonly well you understand your job of 
being a woman. 

Mrs. ‘WARBURTON (with a smile): Your tribute, 
although late, is appreciated. . 

Jerrrey: I suppose I did rather take things for 
granted— 

Mrs. WarsurtToN: Of course. All men do. (Jeff- 
rey leans back, takes out his watch.) 

JEFFREY: I say, Mary, what do you say to going 
to the Yale-Harvard game? We can’t do anything 
more on that divorce job today. I have some 
tickets in my pocket. Oh, come on-—-you know you 
love baseball. 

Mrs. WARBURTON: Jeff, are you crazy to suggest 
such a thing? 

JEFFREY: I don’t get you. 

Mrs. WaArsurTON: You and I'to be publicly seen 
together at a place where we are certain to meet 
half of your classmates! We have been simply mad 
to sit down and eat together like this. I don't % 
know why I didn’t think of it before. 

Jerrrey: Well, I’d like to know why not. 

Mrs. WarsurtoN: Why not? Collusion! As it is, 
if anyone has seen us they could prevent our getting 
the divorce. 

JerFrey (sulkily): Well, no one has. 

Mrs. WArbuRTON: I don’t know about that. There 
is an old gentleman standing behind you in the 
doorway who has been looking at us very hard for 
the last five minutes. ; 

JEFFREY (peevishly): Well, what of it? (Twurns.) 
Holy Smoke! 

Mrs. WarzBuRTON: Do you know him? 

Jerrrey: Well, slightly. It is Pearl’s father! 

Mrs. WarsurRTON: Heavens! You are sure? 

Jerrrey: Am I sure? Well—only last night I 
knew him well enough to permit him to call me a 
blackguard, a seducer of youth and quite an assort- 
ment of other Victorian terms suitable for use 
when denouncing a Don Juan. 

Mrs. Warsurton: Oh, Jeff, I am so sorry. It was 
all my fault. 
JEFFREY : 
begged for a bone and you were too kind-hearted 

to say “Down, sir.” 

Mrs. Warsurton: But I shouldn’t have let you 
do it. é 

Jerrrey (helplessly) : What shall we do? 

Mrs. Warpurton: Heavens! He is coming this 
way. (Jn a loud voice.) No, I cannot consent to 
that, Jeff. I must have the custody of my child—I 
will carry it to a higher court—I cannot. permit 

you to— 


Jerrrey (in an injured tone): Why, Mary, how 7 


can you say a thing like that! You know I wouldn't 
take the kid from you--why he wouldn’t let me— 
(As Mrs. Warburton vainly tries to silence him)” ~ 
I never said I wouldn’t let you have him— 

Mr. SHELDON (approaching with a smirk): Mr = 
Warburton, and the former Mrs. Warburton, I be- | 
lieve? 

Jervrrey (stiffly): Still Mrs. Warburton. Bh 

Mr. SHELDON (suavely): So I had imagined from 


the friendly little lunch you seem to be having to- 
gether. as 


Mrs. Warnurton (quickly): We were discussing ~ 
a matter concerning the disposal of our little boy, — 
Mr. Sheldon. t 


Mr. SuHEtpon : /ndeed! I thought the courts settled 


all such matters as that. Bi 
Mrs. WARBURTON: But humanity leaves something i 

to be arranged by the parents— iy 
Jerrrey: I’m sure there’s nothing inhuman about 
me, I— 
(Continued on page 662) ‘4 


I don’t see that. I came up here and 
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ack Random 


By Charles J. Finger 


ANY Mirror readers will recall the name of 

Jack Random. News came telling of his 

death the other day. The manner of it was 
somewhat unusual, and there follows an extract 
from a letter written by Somerfield, the well known 
book illustrator, which is self sufficient. It is dated 
from Port Arthur, Canada, though the drowning 
took place near the little town of Jack Fish on the 
north shore of Lake Superior. 


“He and I had been swimming, and were rest- 
ing. There was certainly no indication of 
melancholy about him. On the contrary, he had 
been very jolly all day. Our talk had fallen 
on military training, and he had said that ter- 
rorization of opinion was to be deplored, and 
that the hysteria that called itself patriotism was 
little else than an elaborate affectation of clumsy 
chivalry by clods and barbarians. I don’t quote 
correctly, but it was something like that. Then, 
after a pause, he said, ‘Joe, I’m through.’ 

“*All right,’ said I thinking that he referred to 
our swimming, ‘I’m with you. Let’s dress and 


’ 


go. 

““Don’t mean that,’ he replied. ‘I mean I’m 
through with life. Had enough of it. It’s nor 
worth while. My mind is sick; wounded hope- 
lessly. And I’m damned tired of the yoke of 
self-contempt.’ 


“Never did man’s appearance more belie his 
words. He was half smiling as he talked and 
his ‘eyes were bright and shining. I looked at 
him astonished. I did not understand, and jol- 
lied him a little. 

“‘T want to test myself,’ he said. ‘Can I meet 
death coolly, deliberately ?’ 

“He stood there before me with his arms 
folded across his big chest, pinching his biceps. 
Then he told me to write you. I still hoped, 
more than thought, that it was all a hideous 
joke, so started up the beach towards the place 
where we had left our clothes. The situation 
seemed monstrous. Soon I turned round, in- 
tending to argue it out with him. He was wad- 
ing out to the rock from which we had been 
diving, taking long strides, using his hands pad- 
dle wise to aid him through the water as if 
impatient of the delay. I called; and he shouted 
back. ‘So long, old scout,’ without turning his 
head. At that I commenced to run, but before 
I had gotten knee deep he was on the rock and 
I saw the sungleam on his white skin. There 
was a sharp decline on the further side of the 
rock where the water was deep. He poised a 
moment erect, hands high above his head and 
thumbs locked, then dived. Reappearing he 
struck out strongly, nor heeded my call. Let 
me tell you, terror brought my heart to a stand- 
still then. I knew that he would not return and 
knew that there was nothing that I could do. 
Yet I followed, though to do so was clearly use- 
less. I did not even take time to climb the div- 
ing rock, though to have done so would have 
been clear gain, for time was lost in wading. Yet 
I wanted to keep him in sight. 

So we swam, he gaining every stroke. He 
must have been a hundred yards ahead of me 
when I saw his hands go up and his head dis- 
appear. That was the last I saw of him. One 
thinks of strange things at such moments. That 
passage from Tennyson came to my mind in 
which the hand comes from the water to seize 
the sword Excalibur. I saw his hand like that 
you know. A hand in the midst of an immen- 
sity of water. 

“I don’t know how to tell you what followed. 
I felt suddenly cold and weak. I tried to listen 


and the noise of waters angered me. I tried 
to swim silently. You see, I was listening; listen- 
ing for a cry, a gurgle—I almost expected to 
to hear his laugh. But there was nothing but a 
It seemed to me that the whole 
world was listening. I must have lost my self- 
possession, for I found myself gasping for 
breath and coughing out water. Then, cold with 
fear, I turned and struck out.frantically for the 
shore. Once, oddly enough, I heard myself shout- 
ing ‘Jack, Jack. Damn you for a fool.’ I don’t 
remember reaclring land, nor dressing, nor climb- 
ing the bank, nor crossing the noisy brown stream 
that I must have crossed. Nor did I come to 
myself until I reached the village and saw men 
again. To see a maf in full health and strength 
do as Jack did, so deliberately, so quietly, and 
with so much determination, was terrible.” 
x * 


sea bird’s cry. 


It would be absurd to expect Mirror readers to 
feel any interest in Random because of his literary 
work. Such is not the purpose of this essay. He 
did not strike me as a particularly promising writer. 
He was so suspicious of the commonplace that much 
that he did had the appearance of being crude, al- 
most violent. You will remember perhaps his Odd 
Thoughts, which were nothing but crisp paragraphs 
apparently intended to shock those who swallow 
whole the platitudinous utterances of platform ora- 
tors, newspaper editors, or popular philosophers of 
the Dr. Crane and Elmer Chubb school. I betieve 
that his real intention was to combat intellectual 
lethargy. His merit lay in his originality. To think 
straight was his constant effort. 

The interesting thing to me is why a man of his 
make-up and attainments and experience should so 
deliberately seek oblivion. He had traveled widely 
in out of the way places, and, although by profession 
he was a civil engineer, he had followed various 
occupations with something of the same motive that 
actuated Carleton Parker and Wyckoff. He was out 
after experience. He wanted to know things at first 
hand. His note books show that le was a keen and 
careful observer. 

When the war broke out he was in Ireland. It is 
a little difficult at first to see why he went to war 
voluntarily, because he held that all participating 
nations were equally guilty of buccaneering. He saw 
in the struggle the mere lust of conquest, of trade 
greed. He held that England, France, Belgium and 
Germany were each crushing, demoralizing and de- 
grading the African races and that the plundering 
and enslavement of Africa and Asia was at the bot- 
tom of those national rivalries that made the war 
possible. His beliefs in this matter were colored by 
his own personal knowledge of African and Asiatic 
conditions. However, like his friend, Randolph 
Bourne, he early came to the conclusion that it was 
impossible to keep from being sucked into the mael- 
strom. Writing of Dan Kiefer, he said: “One can 
not but admire his sturdy opposition in the face of 
overwhelming odds. But one must eat or die, and 
if he eats he pays taxes, and the taxes buy muni- 
tions of war. The only logical thing to'do is to drop 
out of existence as gracefully as one can, or else 
drift—the sport of forces beyond our control.” 

From the latter part of 1915 until last year, I 
heard nothing of or from him. Then I met him 
by chance in Lynchburg, Virginia, and we went to 
West Virginia together, where we looked over some 
coal lands. 

One golden evening in late September we were 
on the hill that overlooks Roanoke, Mount Otter I 
think is the name. From where we sat, houses were 
dwarfed to mere toys, and men and women were 
moving specks. Random fell to plucking blades of 
grass one by one, and nibbling at the soft sweet 


ends. The thought flashed across my mind that 
from that height, the ways of men seemed mean 
and narrow and their lives futile. I said something 
of the sort, and he struck in with: “Exultation and: 
splendid agonies on a hill top! Luxurious griefs 
and overwhelming visions, eh? Rotten beasts we 
are. Climb a hill and we become moral prigs. Get 
down in the crowd and we become grubbing hogs, 
Agonize in prayer, and one becomes a_ hypocrite. 
Pitch the whole cosmic comedy overboard and one 
becomes a canting atheist.” 

Obviously there was nothing to be said. We all 
know the mood. It is a kind of Spsy chological blind 
alley up which the mind runs tinfes’ So there 
was silence for awhile. Presently I suggested that 
after all we were like rudderless ships on a sea of 
circumstance. 

“Rudderless, yes,” said Random idually, na- 
tionally, politically, morally, every way. Rudder- 
less and drifting to annihilation. A — civilization 
going to wrack. A society dishonored, befouled” 
and bespattered in its own mire. Cowardice, hate 
and barbarism rampant. Evil triumphant. It seemed 
that way to a lot of us in the war. And yet there are 
fools who talk of good coming out of chaos. They 
forget what of potential good was lost out there for 
ever. Undeveloped Beethovens, Angelos, Shakeé- 
peres, Molieres, Goethes, Plutarchs, men of thought,’ 
action, feeling; discoverers, scientists, sociologists 
ground into pulp and bloody rags.” 

Random sat up and rolled a cigarette. 

“Beauty was always slain out there. It was op- 
posed to the work that had to be done. Odious 
and beastly things survived. Detestable Yahoos 
ruled. He was best who could best distill the vile 
poison of the vilest human passions. There was Car- 
son, forexample. He was the type that thrives on 
war. Superficially of fine appearance, good complex- 
ion, erect, yet when one knew him and knew his 
ideals, knew his liking for his trade, he reminded 
one of a human beast snouting among skulls, who, 
having found a violet, deliberately besmirched it. 
Did he discover the tiniest spark that promised some 
mitigation of the horror that was around us, he de- 
stroyed it. Such is the military type. 

“Here's an imstance. Out there in the early days 
of the war, hate was not so rampant as it became 
later, especially among men who faced one another. 
There was some fraternizing that was honest fel- 
lowship. I remember that Christmas, 1914, there 
was a football match—Germans versus English, I 
know that that was interpreted as German propa- 
ganda, but it was not so. It was the result of fel- 
lowship born of a common misfortune. Men used to 
swap tobacco and newspapers, pitching the articles 
from trench to trench. Had the war depended solely 
upon the efforts of the men in the front trenches, 
it soon would have ceased. The Carsons knew that, 
so the Carsons used the artillery. The Carsons also 
saw to it that the hate factories were kept busy at 
home, and the Carsons were hand in glove with those 
who made profit by the saturnalia. 

“There was a fellow over in the German trenches 
who could sing. He had a fine voice, and it was 
good to hear something worth while in that murder 
He was one of those Germans who had lived 
in England. There were tens of thousands like him. 
The English lads loved to sing, too. Their type 
of song was the maudlingly sentimental—the music 
hall ditty, Old time favorites were resuscitated. 
“Alice Ben Bolt,” “’Tis But a Little Faded Flowery” 
“Belle Mahone,” Steplien Foster's minstrel songs, 
Sankey and Moody hymns—all that kind of thing. 
The war-time stuff ycu fellows back home got up 
never found favor out front. There was one old- 
timer that was popular, and the chorus ran like this: 

Forgive and forget, 

And all ill feeling smother. 

Forgive and forget, 

Like one man to another. 

Give me vour hand, 

I'll take it like a brother, 

IVe'll be friends as we used to ‘be 
In days gone by. 
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“You couldn’t very well call that German propa- 
ganda, seeing that it was English,or rather cockney 
manufactured. But it was the drawly kind of tune 
the city-bred lad loved. 

“One day this German—Meyer was his name; 
you see the fellows were so close that in many cases 
they called one anotiier by name—this fellow stood 
up in plain view and sang the song. He had a clear 
tenor and enunciated his words well, and the Eng- 
lish lads appreciated it all. He was a good-looking 
chap, straight built and solid. As he sang, you 
could see heads popping up everywhere, and it made 
me think of Orphets bringing creatures from the 
slime with his melody. Well, the English chaps 
joined in with the chorus with a vim. After that, 
the singer was calle@ on, time and time again. I 
saw and heard him several times. He seemed always 
willing. Once someone from our side threw over 
a Church of England hymn book, one of those with 
the musical netation, and the man sang hymn ifter 


hymn as they called for it. I appreciated that the 


- more when once I noticed that before he began to 


sing, the smile that seemed to be chronic with him 
fell from his face and he stood a short while with 
closed eyes. Looking at him with the glasses, ! 
caught on. He was praying. Some fellows have the 
habit deeply engrained. I saw him make the sign 
of the cross, too, though with the rapid and almost 
perfunctory motion that many Catholics use. Little 
superstitious tricks cling to men. But his singing 
Protestant hymns for the bovs showed a decent 
spirit, didn’t it? 

“I told young Rowe about the singer, and he went 
down and enjoyed it as much as I. He was a decent 
young fellow: a Second Lieutenant. Life sparkled in 
his eyes. There was something of decision and energy 
in his every movement. He was healthy and active, 
and reminded me of a lean, well-bred hound. Yet he 
Was a sensitive lad, hating the war as so many of us 
hated it. In a moment of confidence once, he told 
me that he prayed every night and every day that 
it might never fall to his lot to take human life. 
Hearing Meyer the first time, he said, ‘To think of 
a voice like that silenced with a bomb,’ and so say- 
ing, shuddered. 


“Hearing the singer, Rowe was as delighted as 
a man would be who saw a gleam of sun gold in 
the sky after days of hopeless pale slate gray and 
drizzling rain. He spoke of Meyer at mess one 
day, and that way Carson got to hear of it. I gave 
you a hint of the kind of fellow Carson was. I 
hate the type instinctively. I believe most men do. 
Demineering. Autocratic. A fellow who would 
anyone and = anything to gadn his 

Carson was like that, but with a 
Carson was 


override 
own Way. 
certain aristocratic bearing. This 
overbearing, politely sneering, highly proud of his 
military authority. I hated him from top to toe, 
his bearing, his dress, his face, his teeth white and 
flashing, and especially his jingling spurs. Above 
all, I hated him for his everlasting nagging, nagging, 
nagging at Rowe. He had taken a dislike to the 
young fellow, and, probably, religious prejudice was 
at the bottom of it, for Carson was an Ulsterite and 
a Presbyterian, while Rowe was a Catholic and stood 
four square for Irish independence. 


“One evening I was lounging around talking to 
Rowe, when Carson came along. I think he had 
begn drinking. He drew himself up and made ‘a 
chest at us. ‘Rowe,’ he said, ‘it’s time we put a stop 
to this German propaganda. It’s frank disloyalty, 
sir, for you to permit that howling and singing 
across the trenches. Make no fuss. Can you shoot? 
Or are you just a chocolate ‘soldier ?? Then, without 
waiting for a reply, he rattled off something about 
diplomatic handling, finishing up -by telling Rowe 
to ‘see that that singing papist should finish his 
song in hell.” 


“Now I know that all this is not according to the 
military Hoyle, but I'm telling you the thing as it 
was. Things are no more done decently and in 
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good order in milj® -y circles than they are in 
ecclesiastical, or “political, or domestic. And 
Carson wasn’t the kind of man to stand on ceremony 
when there was nothing to be gained from so doing. 
He threw military ritual aside as it suited him to. 

“What ‘he said was a gratuitous insult flung at 
Rowe, and the lad flushed. The obscenity of the 
suggestion nauseated the lad. That’s the only way 
to put it. So he protested, at first quietly, then 
vehemently. He had no wish to kill a man, especial- 
ly when it was so palpably unnecessary. He hoped 
his duty would never make him shed blood. He 
had no grudge against the Germans. The singing 
did no harm. It was spontaneous in his opinion. 
What Carson asked of him was too much. There 
was that and more, and Rowe beat round and about 
the bush setting up every plea possible, but failing 
to point out what he should have pointed out—the 
brutality of Carson and the grotesqueness and use- 
lessness of the deliberate murder he was told to do. 
Of course, Carson, knowing the ardent idealism that 
was in the lad, took a fiendish delight in opposing 
it. There was something incredibly mean about Car- 
son. There’s something incredibly mean dormant in 
the military type everywhere. The trade leads down- 
wards. : 


“It was a fantastic business. There, a short dis- 
tance away, was a man in a filth¥ trench preparing to 
use his golden gift for the pleasure of others. At 
my right hand was a young’ idealist, brother -in re- 
ligion to the singer, desirous abovevall things that 
his hands should remain glean of blood. At my 
left stood incarnate evil backed by the State, the 
Church and heavey knows what else. Then there 
was myself, an idle spectator, untouched in the vor- 
tex of the invisible storm. 

“So get your man, sir. Get your man,” said.Car- 
son, and_saying it, grinned. I saw the flash of his 
big front teeth. 
Rowe, you know. You won't mind so much next 
time.” Nothing was more obvious than that Carson 
was possessed of a sadistic glee. I saw the signs 
of a smoldering resentment at work in Rowe. There 
was a strange look in his eye and I seemed to detect 
a nebulous something, a gathering force that boded 
ill for Carson and ill for Rowe. Though apparently 
obedient, Rowe was far from docile, and I knew 
that there was tragedy stalking near. Carson kept 
up his blabbing. ‘“You’ll be more of a man.... 
Every one has to get the taste, of blood. . . . Cow- 
ardice to be overcome. ...” There was much more 
of it. 

“I watched things out front through the field 
glasses. I saw Meyer’climb out of the trencltes. 


_ Carson was watching, too. I had no plan at all that 


involved me in the mess, and yet, while I was sorry 
for Meyer and sorry for Rowe, somewhere down 
within me a phrase was forming itself like a whisper 
in my heart, and it ran, ‘Man sets too high an esti- 
mate on the value of human life. God doesn’t care.’ 
I saw Meyer stand up, and through the quiet, caught 
the faint sound of applause. 

“Carson’s voice said steelily, “Get your man, Rowe. 
Quick.” At that I turned suddenly and took the 
rifle from Rowe. It came to me that what had to 
be done meant less to me than it meant to him. 
In his case there would be remorse. Occasion dic- 
tated to me. There was only the faintest resistance 
on Rowe's part, but I caught a flash of something 
like gratitude in his eyes. He gasped. It was al- 
most a sigh of relief. Carson, too, took a rapid, 
deep breath with a hissing sound, and I was spite- 
fully glad, because I knew that he was robbed of 
his prey. I gave Meyer a moment or two, just long 
enough, as I judged, for him to get his little prayer 
said, then let him have it. 

“The rifle track pierced a silence, and, for a mo 
ment, silence followed it. It was as if everyone 
held his breath.. To me the silence was intolerable 
and my brain seemed to eddy and boil. The world 
seemed to-have stopped. Then the storm came on. 
War that had slept, awoke to glut himself again. 


“You are just a blushing virgin, ~ 
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There were howls of rage from our own as well as 
the German trenches. There were screamings. You 
could see down there in our own lines a thickening 
row of swaying little white dots that were faces turned 
our way, and moving waves of white above them 
ihat were fists shaken in impotent rage. It was as 
if a wave of united, venomous hatred had swept up 
to us to engulf us. Then shots were fired and there 
was a swarming of men across the strip of land 
towards our trenches and the line of white that 
was faces, disappeared and became yellow and gray. 
Back to the east and back to the west of that swarm- 
ing strip there was motion and noise and thunder- 
ings as the big guns afar off added their diapasons 
to the din. The war hounds were unleashed and the 
death grapple was on again—the old sickening mess 
once more afoot—saturnalia. 

“Damned Carson was laughing. He turned on his 
heel and left us. I gritted my teeth and looked at 
his back, marking a place right between his shoul- 
ders, but Rowe leaped at me and dragged the muzzle 
down to earth. And Carson lives, but I have borne 
the voke of self-contempt ever since.” 

e+" 9 

I have told the story as nearly as possible in Ran- 
dom’s words. The demon of remorse from which 
he saved Rowe evidently fastened itself upon him. 
His soul was incurably wounded. There are thou- 
sands like him. That is a by-product of the war 
which wg do not count. Physically able, such men 
can never reap the full harvest of life, for to do 
that memories of well being should be linked with 
sensations of well-being. Lacking these, they crave 


oblivion. To my thinking it explains Random’s 
suicide. 
efooforge 


Harbinger 


By Rabindranath Tagore 


IERCELY they rent into pieces the carpet 
bk woven by ages of prayer for the welcome of the 
World’s best hope. 
The great preparation of love lies in a waste heap 
and there 1s nothing in the ruined altar 
to remind the mad crowd of the coming of their 


God. 
In a fury af passion they seem to have burnt 
their own future to cinders and with it 
their hope of the flowering time 
The air ‘is harsh with the shout “Victory to the 
Brute!” 
The children looke haggard and aged, 
they whisper to one another that time revolves 
but never advances, that we are goaded to run 
but have nothing to reach, that creation is 
the cry of the blind. 


I said to myself, “Stop thy songs. 
lor song is for the One who is to come, 

and fight without end for things that are.” 
The road which had ever seemed to keep 

its ear to the ground listening to footsteps from 

beyond 
misses today its message of the coming guest 
or of the house at the end. 
My lute said to me, “Fling me to the dust.” 
| looked at the dust by the roadside. 
There was a tiny flower among thorns. 
\nd I cried, “The hope of the world is not dead. 
Here is the print of the footstep.” 
| felt the horizon’s whisper to the earth 
aid a hush of expectation in the air. 
saw the palm leaves clapping their hands to the time 
of some unheard music, 


and the exchange of glances between the moon 
and the glistening silence of the lake. 
The road said.to me, “Fear not,” 
and my lute said, “Lend me thy songs.” 
—From the London Nation 



















































































Letters From the People 


From France 
Editor of Reedy’s Mirror: 
Rue de la Michodiere 24, Paris. 

Some of us made a great fuss over 
Marie Pickford and her “Dooglas Fier- 
bank,” as it goes in the vernacular. Fair- 
banks was all to the fore, piaying up in 
the role of Fairbanks as he imagined we 
thought he should be. On the whole, 
though, the Pickford is the popular one 
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of the two. She is the winsome one of 
the party. Fairbanks is the “bounder.” 

While Douglas was enacting the West- 
ern man here and there, sittsng straddle 
of balconies, carrying little Marie on 
his shoulders, waving to crowds from 
the tops of stairways and so on, a little 
tragedy was being enacted elsewhere. 
To tell the truth, it was not unexpected. 
Some of us hoped that it would have 
been done earlier. We had had our eyes 
on Villain assez longtemps. Villain, you 
recall was the selerat who shot Jean 
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Jaures, the socialist orator in a little 
cafe in the Rue: Montmartre. We held 
him in prison for nearly five years, but 
at the trial he was acquitted on the 
ground that he had been misled by the 
spirit of patriotism. Strange things 
happen in the name of Justice here as 
elsewhere. But that patriotism did not 
prevent him from trying what you call 
profiteering. Following the example of 
some in Austria, he formed a little com- 
pany to collect all the silver money for 
the purpose of exportation. With the 
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Music and Refinement Fit for a Mansion 
Within Reach of the Average Home 


HE Sohmer ‘‘Cupid’’ Grand Piano as a musical instrument is equal in volume and mel- 


lowness of tone to many larger instruments. 


It is a scientifically constructed small in- 


strument, only five feet four inches long, and so will fit into the average city apartment or 


home where a full-sized grand piano would be entirely too large. 


In outward appearance the Sohmer Cupid Grand possesses all that could be desired; the 
lines are artistic, the finish beautiful; it will lend elegance to any home; but it is withal a 
musical instrument that the real musician will learn to love, to cherish; as the years pass 
you will find the attachment growing more and more, for its musical quality is all enduring 


where right care is taken. 


Picture the above instrument in your 


home. Come in and hear it. 


can arrange easy terms of payment, and if 
you have an old instrument a liberal allow- 
ance will be made as part payment for the 


new Sohmer. 


Mail the coupon if you desire further 
information about this wonderful instrument. 1 


See it. You 
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i 
Address ... 


Scruggs-Vandervoort-Barney. 

St. Louis, Mo. 1 

I am interested in the Sohmer “Cupid” ! 

Grand Piano and would like 
mation about it. 


Name ................ 
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COUPON—G. 1 


further infor- 1 , 
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Music Salons—Sixth Floor 





franc at its present price, it would hav : 
been a profitable business. Va 

Our wheat harvest, has..been excep. 
tionally good, those from the country | 
side tell me. More has been grown this j 
year than in any year since 1914, Une 
happily there is a shortage of labor. Of | 
peasants there are not enovgh. In 1918” 
a similar trouble was met by the mobilj- 7 
zation of half a million men. Also Ger- | 
man prisoners were used. That today — 
cannot be done. The problem is graye, 4 
No longer can we get Belgian, Italian or 4 
Portuguese men. It is suggested that J 


- 


foreign and colonial labor be imported, @ 


Literary and artistic circles are dis- | 
cussing Rimbaud and his theory in the © 
light of an article by M. A. Chaix on = 
“L’instrumentation Verbale,” which ap- 
peared in La Vie Des Lettres. That is, 
the certain words or letters are supe © 
posed to bear relation to instruments, = 
colors and ideas. So: we have o or 6 
which is “red,” means “domination,” the 
instinct for self-preservation, the sound ” 
of a trumpet. So your Laura Bridge- 
mann also felt “red.” It is a theory of | 


interest but thoroughly intellectual. © 4 
ALEX, REHFELD “| 
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Collusion 


(Continued from page 659) 


Mrs. WARBURTON (interrupting him)? % 


Mr. Warburton and I have been tryin} 
to come to an understanding, but as you 
see, 
see it yet. 

JEFFREY (in an injured tone): I don’t 
see why you wanted to jump on me 
like that all of a sudden, Mary. 

Mrs, WARBURTON (interrupting 
again): I apologize for my outbreak, 
Jeff, I am sure. I suppose my maternal 
feelings were rather on edge— 

Mr. SHELTON: Come, come, Mrs. 
Warburton, you are doing it very well. 
My compliments upon your ability as 
an actress. But it is only too clear from 
your husband’s remarks that the sub- 
ject you were discussing—whatever it 
was—was not the custody of your child 
(Jeffrey after an instant of illumination 
looks helplessly at his wife.) I am sorry 
to be blunt, but Mr. 
aware that I object to his attentions to 
my daughter. I told him last night that 
I should leave no stone unturned to pre- 
vent the marriage. 
age I cannot, of course, forbid her to 
marry the ice-man if her fancy should 
turn in that direction. But I can testify 
to an evident case of collusion between 
you and your wife that will make it 
impossible for you to secure a divorce. 
And if you are not free you certainly 
cannot marry Pearl. You—you catch 
my drift? 

Jerrrey (angrily): Mr. Sheldon, you 
are a meddlesome old gentleman, 

Mr. Suetpon: Mr. Warburton, 1 
have told you what I think you are. 

Jerrrey: Fully, sir; fully. 

Mrs. Warsurton: But this is really 
all very foolish, Mr. Sheldon. I can 


easily prove that my interview with’ | 
Jeffrey does not in any sense imply col” 9 
And I really cannot see why, 4 
you | 
shouldn’t be glad to let her have him @ 


lusion. 
if 


your daughter loves Jeff, 


I haven’t been able to make him — 


iz 


% 


Warburton is a 


Since Pearl is of © 


Good heavens, sir, there isn’t so much = 


happiness in the world that you need 
to grudge two human beings any scraps 
of it they can find to'‘feed on. ; 








| Mr. SuELpon: Your moral code, 
Madam, appears to be a little erratic. 
Mrs. WarsurTonN: Oh, no; only 
feminine. I sometimes think, Mr. Shel- 
» don, that women have all the common 
sense of the world concentrated in their 
e sex. 
_ Mr. SHELDON (turning away): We 
"are wasting words, I shall expose this 
' collusion—that is all there is to it. 
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n 1918 | 
nobilj. 
> Ger- L 


today — ; 

orhull a JerFrEY (with heat): Not publicly, 
ian be ; sir. I cannot have my wife made a sub- 
| thaea ject of coarse comment. If you have 


not enough chivalry to restrain you, my 


orted, @ 

. diss ae lawyer may be able to make you see 
n thea | things differently. 

x on a Mrs. WARBURTON (warningly): Jeff 
| ap ae Je 

at is, | Mr. SHELDON (sarcastically): I had 
sup ~ » not intended to write to the newspapers 
ents, We about it. Nevertheless, I am afraid you 
or 6, We will find it impossible to get your di- 
the » vorce on any reputable grounds at pres- 
ound me ent. (Mr. Sheldon leaves.) 


idge- f Mrs. Warsurton (after a silence): 


y of MM Poor Jeff, I am so sorry. But you wait 

' Se =6—I’ll find a way out. 

Dg JerFrEY: You generally do. But—I 
say, Mary, you were a brick to try and 
get me out of that scrape. And, of 

course, like a damned idiot, I had to go 
: and ball it all up so that the old duffer 

m) “We thought he had caught us at something. 

ying “Mrs. Warsurton (buttoning her 

yours gloves): Well, we can’t help what has 
him happened, but we mustn’t let ourselves 

; in for another contretemps of that sort. 
ont He (Gives him her hand.) Good-by, Jeff. 
ne Forgive this hasty parting. Now you 
just keep quiet about this and let me 
ing | talk to Mr. Lloyd. Don’t you worry. 
ak, You'll get your freedom all right. 

a Jerrrey (slowly): And you yours. 

rs. ae Mrs. WARBURTON: My hand, please, 

ll, me Jef— 

pie JEFFREY (tightening his hold): Mary, 

‘on a I—I believe I have changed my mind. 

A: | Why not let the old thing fall through? 

it a Mrs. Warpurton: Old thing? 

id JEFFREY: The divorce. I don’t seem 

a to want it any more. You are the best 

ry pal a man ever had. I can’t— 

4 Mrs. WARBURTON (withdrawing her 

16 hand): Nonsense, Jeff! You know 

at you told me that Pearl had made you 

oa a young man and a poet and all sorts 

§ me of things. You said— 

oo Zz JEFFREY (with an impatient wave of 

id al | the hand): Never mind what I said. 

9 I’ve lost my appetite for Pearl. I be- 

a lieve they are a miserable, suspicious, 


it meddlesome lot, she and her dad. She 
only liked me because her father ‘for- 


: bade me the house, and I—I suppose 
h “Was temporarily blinded by her eyes, 

' Pearl has a pair of eyes without doubt. 
‘ But I don’t think I care for the use 


she makes of them. 
| Mrs. Warsurton: Nonsense, Jeff; 

“# #=you always go up in the air like this 
4 Over nothing. You liked Pearl yester- 
, @ day. You will like her tomorrow. 
wm ~=—s«éDon't be hasty. 

JEFFREY: I see, you want to get rid 
of me— ‘ 

Mrs. Warsurton : No, really, I never 
thought of such a thing until you put 
it in my head. 

JEFFREY: Yes, you did. You said 
you heard freedom calling or something 
like that. 

Mrs. WARBURTON: Well, there is a 


good deal to be said in favor of free- almost like a whoop of joy.) 
Men have died for it and also, mit it! 
occasionally, women. 


(with 


dom. 


JEFFREY 
also something to be said in favor of this. 
the protected life for women. 
not like it so well, this looking after 
your own affairs, when the novelty has fast. 
worn off. Come now, own up, haven’t inevitable. 
you found it a bit difficult trying to 
manage everything for yourself? Mr. Sheldon is a very revengeful old spend?” 

Mrs. WARBURTON (dissembling sweet- gent. 
ly): Well, lonely, perhaps. 

JEFFREY : 


Lonely ! 
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You ad- ing at his watch.) And we still have 
Then you will go back?’ After time to go to the ball game. I imagine 
all we were comfortable together. And it will be close. 
There is [ll try to do my part a little better after Mrs. WARBURTON (after a pause): 
Come on, Mary, there’s a dear; All right, I’ll go. Have we time to get 
You may Iet’s have another try at it. a Harvard flag on the way? 
(CuRTAIN, ) 
Forgery 

“We ought to investigate the expendi- 
tures of this board.” “How much did it 
“Twenty thousand dollars.” 
Yes, your sentence has been pro- “What will an investigating committee 
nounced, Mary. You are to be deprived cost?” “Thirty thousand dollars.” “Good 
(With something of that much-desired freedom. (Glanc- business. Go ahead.”—Judge. — 


dignity) : 


Mrs. WARBURTON: Jeff, dear, not so 


This reconciliation may not be— 


JEFFREY: Something tells me it is. 
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Misses’ Autumn Apparel 


(Already the members of the younger set have begun to wend their way home from Summer vacationing 
and.are turning their attention to the new school term, with its demand for clothes that are appropriate for 
class, sport, social and street wear. 
become radiant with Autumn loveliness and a profusion of beautiful new garments reveals our readiness to 
supply the needs of every fair miss. i 





The Styles that Fashion Has Decreed Correct in 


Now Shown‘ in Comprehensive V ariety 


As if “Fashion” had wielded a magic wand, our Misses’ Style Shop has 


Dresses— 


(As varied in style as the range of feminine taste—soft, drapy 
models of Kitten’s-ear Crepe, Charmeuse and other supple silken 
fabrics, and tailored models of Tricotine, smartly fashioned in 
Redingote and straight lines, with beading, braiding and unusual 
vestee effects to prevent severity. Short and three-quarter 
sleeves predominate. 


Priced $25.00 to $175.00. 


Suits— 


( Fashion has, taken a liberal view of individual figure require- 
ments and has introduced becoming styles for all. Included are 
jaunty flare and dignified cape-back suits of Veldyne, Chamois- 
tyne, Duvetyne, ‘Velour and Silvertone—of tailored simplicity, 
embroidered, braided and elegantly fur-trimmed, many having 
narrow trimmed-end belts of unusual length that tie up grace- 
fully and impart a youthful touch. 


Priced $35.00 to $275.00. 


The Coats— 


( While there is a strong tendency toward the voluminous wrap 
effects with huge fur collars and sleeves that seem to be strangely 
convenient style features, there are many attractive models, fash- 
ioned on straight coat lines. The materials are Bolivia, Duvetyne, 
Veldyne, Chamoistyne, Chameleon-Cord, Silvertone and Velour, 
in Reindeer, Siberian Squirrel, Zanzibar and the new blue called 
“Nankin.” 
Priced $29.75 to $185.00. 


Third Floor, 


FAMOUS-BARR CO 


Largest Distributors of Merchandisejat. Retail in‘Missouri or the West. 
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After the Battle 


By Jacinto Octavio Picon 


This story is from a book “Short Stories 
from the Spanish,” Englished by Charles B. 
McMichael, and published by Boni and Live- 
right, New York. The author, Jacinto 
Ietavio Picon, was born in 1852. Two of 
his novels of Spanish life have been de- 
nounced by the Clerical party in Spain, but 
the force and the beauty of his work are 
admitted by al] critics, and indeed his works 
are well liked by the Spanish reading public. 
“After the Battle’? may seem somewhat old 
fashioned in style now, but its pedestrian 
progress is effective in leading up to its 
striking denouement. 


Almost hidden among old trees and 
surrounded by strong walls, there stood 
a few years ago in one of the depart- 
ments of the east of France a splendid 
country seat, far distant from the 
main road and highways as to give the 
impression that the occupant loved soli- 
tude and calm. It was encircled by an 


so 


uncultivated and neglected garden which 
year after year assumed more and more 
the wild aspect virgin forest. 
Branches of trees hung over the tops of 
the fences, roots, swelling with sap, had 
broken by their pressure the pavement 
of the foot paths. In the flowerbeds of 
the garden the stems of shrubs were, so 
not foot 
winding 


oe 


interlaced that one could set 
between them. A rivulet, 
among the bulky tree trunks, murmured 
through the park in monotone. A pond, 
converted into a lake by the crumbling 
of the squared stone blocks which con- 
fined it, reproduced as in a mirror the 
dark masses of leafy woodland, and at 


one end lay an abandoned gondola sink- 





in the August Sales 


Just a few more days of the August Sale of Furs. 
Just a few more days, and the opportunity to secure 
a Fur wrap or neckpiece at very appreciable savings 


will be past. 


We have a very handsome stock of 


Furs in all the sought-after pelts, and all are offered 
now at prices very flattering to the purchaser. 


Fox Furs in all the various types and develop- 
ments are proving immensely popular. 


Furs purchased in the August Sale are guaranteed against 


lowering prices until the first of December. 


They may be stored 


free of charge by making a deposit or by having them charged to 
your account of the month which you will take them from storage. 


STIX, BAER & FULLER 


GRAND-LEADER 
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ing under its own weight in the greenish 
scum of stagnant water. Clinging to the 
bricks and stone of the house and creep- 
ing up along the crevices of its walls, 
the tenacious ivy climbed and fell from 
the frieze of the principal story in large 
and waving fringes, which quivered 
with the slightest breeze. 

The grass covered with a green carpet 
the plots of ground for flowering plants. 
Where roses formerly grew, there were 
now wild bla¢kberry bushes. The am- 
aranth yielded its place to nettles, and 
the wild mint flourished where formerly 
mignonette had taken root. A narrow 
footpath led from the park gate to the 
house, and the stone 
steps of the high stoop germinated cords 
Of the 
figures of two angels in marble, which 
had stood at cither end of the balustrade, 


in the joints of 


and buds of coarse green moss. 


but one remained on its pedestal; the 
other had fallen and lay half buried in 
the earth. Only the damaged torso was 
to be seen, its gilding gone, where the 
sun and dampness had injured it. ‘ 
In the interior of the house there was 
a great courtyard, with a deep well in 
the center, about whose iron cover wild 
vines climbed in intricate tangles, sur- 
rounding the curb of the well. The 
slabs of stone had marks of green, and 
in the the dust guard the 
leaks made by the continual dropping 
of rain were continually growing larger. 


corners of 


The dwellings preserved the remains 
of the luxury with which they had been 
furnished. Satin, brocaded and 
damask lavished the furniture and 
the walls had cost a fortune. The pass- 


velvet 
on 
amenterie, lambrequins, house curtains 
and tapestries gave an impression of a 
very rich ensemble; but all very 
old, faded by the light and spoiled by 
In the web of the tapestry hang- 


Was 


time. 
ings the red satin threads had faded in 
tone. The the armchair dis- 
closed the warp and woof of the cloth. 


seats of 
The gilding of the frames had lost its 
brightness. The doors hung badly on 
their hinges, and the tiles of the marble 
floor moved under frayed carpets. The 
dust spreads of the bed canopies had 
faded, and time had softened the colors 
of the hues of the silks and moldings 
and deadened their brilliancy, and in the 
candlesticks of the sconces and the can- 
delabra, time had changed the lusterless 
white of wax into the dirty yellow of 
tallow. 

Within such old walls, saturated with 
the character and color of another cen- 
tury, lived’ in retirement a_ beautiful 
woman, Hortensia by name. 

II 
who she was. Retired 
from the noise of the 
half a dozen 


answered no 


No one knew 
of her own will 
served by 


world, and 


servants, her existence 
other purpose, to all appe: rances, than 
to act as a stimulus for the curiosity of 
others. 

There 
were no longer flowers in the garden, 
nor birds in the Even the 
sparrows fled from the immediate sur- 
roundings of the house, preferring the 
gay shadows of the neighborhood bosk 


everything was sad. There 


inclosure. 


to the slopes of the roof covered with 
dark slate. 

There existed between this woman 
and her residence powerful analogies, 
in which, perhaps, lay the foundation of 


love for the old mansiom and 
shady park. The dwellings and they 
eroves around them created, in keeping. 
with her sadness, a frame peculiar ¢gum 
and adequate for her melancholy beauty, 
The langu'4 movements of Hortensia } 
and the slow swaying of the half-falley 
branches, as if tired of living, resem. 4 
bled each other. Between the pallor of | 
her countenance and the hoary sky ex. 3 
isted a mysterious resemblance, in which | 


her 


fraternized the poetic melancholy of the “ '@ 


country and the peaceful serenity of the 
woman. Her gaze and the light around © 
that country seat were alike vague and ” 
undecided, as though the one were con. 4 
tinually steeped in a watery mist which 3 
floated in the atmosphere, and the other 7 
in a moisture of tears, which imparted | 
brilliance to the pupils.of her eyes. 
According to some, a icpentant ad- 4 
venturess, according to others, an in- 
consolable widow, or a sweetheart who — 
was waiting without hope for the conte 
ing of someone who would never arm 
rive, Hortensia was a living enigma for 
the people of the neighborhood. If her © 
heart guarded secrets, no one was in- | 
formed of them. Like the trunk of a ~ 
tree, which hides within its rough bark 
the canker which will corrode its heart. 
so did she conceal her sufferings beneath 
the impassable calm of her countenance, 


III 

The year 1870 arrived, and at the out- 
break of hostilities between Germany 
and France the people of the country 
fled in terror. The empire lost four 
battles in succession, and the struggle, 
which began by being called “the war,” 
now was called “the invasion.” The 
highways were covered by crowds who 
were escaping, driving their flocks and 
herds. The scourged beasts scattered, 
destroying the sown fields. Carts upset, 
overburdened with the household furni- 
ture of the country folk in great dis- 
order, and columns of smoke from fires 
filled the atmosphere’ with _ large, 
threatening clouds in which fluttered 
sparks of burning roofs. 

The farm of Hortensia was situated 
in a plain. Not far away arose two 
hills, separated by a ravine. This had 
been fortified by the French, and back 
of the house was a small hamlet con- 
sidered by them as a strategic point; 
the Prussians wished to drive in the 
pickets who held the ravine, and scarce- 
ly had the fight begun when Hortensia 
from the top of a flat roof of the house 
saw great masses of troops extended in 
close formation through the fields, and, 
deployed, hiding behind the little cloud 
of white smoke, torn at intervals by the 
powder flashes of the artillery. During 
three days there was heard a steady can- 
nonade. On the fourth, the Prussians 
attacked the French position with great 
pressure, and a little later there began 
to cross the adobe walls of the gar- 
den, with the terror of panic stamped 
on their countenances, farm hands who 
were leaving behind them their ruined 
hamlets and their fields drilled by the 
enemy’s fire. By dusk there had passed 
a crowd of the conquered who were able 
to flee. Hortensia saw coming along 
the gray ribbon of path which led to her 
house a group enveloped in the eddies of ~~ 
dust which the wind caused to blow low | Py 
over the tops of the plants. It was like 
a horizontal line and dark spot which — 
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advanced monotonously and‘ slowly. Its 
form began to be revealed, finally they 
could @istinguish its bulk. There were 
who carrying a 

Hortensia 


two soldiers were 
wounded man on a stretcher. 
guessed that they were coming to her 
house, and going down from the roof 
she gave orders to make ready imme- 
diately her own bedroom, and when they 
arrived at the gate of the park, she went 
down to meet them, and said, indicating 
tie corridor they should take: 
“Through there.” 


IV 
3ehind that wounded man came oth- 
ers, and afterwards others, and later 


many more. The first were installed in 
the better apartments; finally they made 
It was necessary 
the servants’ 
in the 


use of all the rooms. 
to accommodate them in 
halls: at 
The house was con- 


quarters, in the last, 
earrets and stables. 
verted into a field hospital. 
established a section of the Red Cross, 
and at the same time that the roar of 
distance became 


In it was 


the artillery in the 
hushed there could be heard within the 
walls of the mansion the moaning and 
groaning of the wounded. 

Then Hortensia sought among her 
robes for a superb garment of red satin, 
tore it up into four pieces and, sewing 
the two narrow strips white 
sheet, gave orders to hoist that impro- 
vised banner upon the highest roof of 


upon a 


the house. 


V 

The Germans had defeated the l‘rench, 
but the latter rallied a little distance 
from Hortensia’s estate and resolved to 
defend the ravine. 

From the positions which they had ac- 
quired the Prussians could cannonade 
the glen, but between this and their vic- 
remained the 


batteries there 


house of Hortensia, above whose roof 


torious 


waved the banner of the Red Cross. 
Then the general 
manded the Germans gave orders that 
they should leave the house, and to car- 
ry out his orders an officer left im- 
mediately. Half an hour afterward he 
dismounted before the iron railing of 
the park 

The adjutant, who expected to meet 
some frightened and submissive rustic, 


officer who com- 


was greeted by a round negative and a 


resistance which his order could not 
quell. He lingered with the woman who 
pointed out to him all the living rooms 
of her house cut into bits by the ma- 
chine guns. Accompanying him finally 
to the gate of the park she announced to 
him that she would not go from 


there, and if they bombarded she would 


iway 


suffer the same fate as those whom she 
eathered in. her refuge. The officer went 
away peevishly because she had given so 
stalwart a reply, but enchanted to such 
a point by her beauty that in telling the 
commanding cfficer what had occurred, 
he talked to some extent about the large 
numbers of wounded men he had just 
seen and of the negative response he had 
received, but much more of that en- 
chanting woman. 

He praised her so much that the gen- 
eral, a young man and yet not inclined 
to be foolish, decided to settle the busi- 
ness, mounted his horse, and, with two 
soldiers for an escort, took the road to 
the mansion. 

It was dusk when the leader of the 


; ~~ 
German forces, conqueror of that part 


of the country, entered the house., 

over the walks, 
changing footpath into a vault. 
Upon the horizon, orange-colored clouds, 


The branches fell 
each 


darkening little by little, spread over the 
blue of the sky. The grove reflected in 
the ponds its formless mass, which the 
wind moved lightly; the ivy suspended 
from the top of the walls, ceased swing- 
ing its loose shoots, the neglected plants 
exhaled the fresh and penetrating odor 
of the humid earth; the squared mass of 
the house began to be vague in the dark- 
ness of night, and some bats were flying 
about, attracted by the lights from the 
windows, which threw their yellow 
brightness over the sand of the garden. 
Close to the door, as if flung away be- 
fore the gate of the inclosure, were piles 
of arms, and you could see mixed to- 
gether the guns of the conqueror and of 
the conquered. 

Hortensia received the general in the 
vestibule leaning upon the banisters of 
the balustrade. The Prussian was quite 
young. His quick promotion was due to 
his aristocratic birth, His manly and 
elegant beauty, his knightly and soldierly 
appearance, would have captivated any 
other woman. 

Upon seeing her he forgot that he was 
a soldier, and thinking only that he was 
a man, he politely hat. 
Placing it under his arm, he approached 
her as if he had just taken off his opera 
hat in a drawing room. 


removed his 


“T receive you here,” said Hortensia, 
‘because my house is a pool of blood. 
In treading yonder on French uniforms, 
you will expose yourself to trampling on 
some Germans as well.” 

The conversation, though was 
not violent or rude, and he heard with 
calm the same determined negative his 
adjutant had brought to him. Hortensia, 
lightly reclining balustrade, 
presented the appearance of a fantastic 
image. Her winter dress absorbed the 
little light that there was in the vesti- 
bule. Everything was growing black in 
its turn, and the outlines of her bust, the 
curves of her projected 
against the murky background, while 
the reflection from a small window on 
the ground floor seemed to place behind 
her head a nimbus of gold shaped into 
a cross by the lines of lead which held 
together the bits of glass. The frogs 
began a discordant chorus in the neigh- 
boring ponds, and in the distance were 
heard the German bugle calls. 


long, 


over the 


figure, were 


But the Prussian only heard the very 
sweet voice of Hortensia. 

In that place he was to forget Father- 
land and King, hatred of France, vic- 
tory and war. The barbarian of the 
North fell at the feet of the Latin 
woman, and she quietly received him 
without emotion, knowing that her beau- 
ty was an excuse for her bold conduct. 

“Let me see,” she said to him. “To- 
morrow you will safely attack the ravine 
which is on the flanks of this house, and 
listen to me: if there falls here not a 
single one of your shells, if the bullets 
of your battalions do not dash them- 
selves against these walls, if the men 


~ 


who are suffering here do not begin to 
then 
come at night, and your triumph will be 
twofold.” 

An instant after the German started 


suffer more through your fault, 
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back to his camp, wondering how to 
show to his companions that it was not 
necessary to dislodge that house. And 
mansion reigned- an imposing 
silence, which was only broken by the 
groaning of some wounded soldier and 
the savage croaking of the crows, hid- 
den among the trees of the neighboring 
forest. 


in that 


The next day the invaders attacked the 
French position, quenching its fire with 
several hours of fierce bombardment. 
IJistory will never tell what orders were 
given during that fight or who planned 
the assault. It happened that not a single 
ball came to shatter’ itself against the 
wall of the house. Nor did a shell burst 
in the park. Not a fragment of grape- 
shot crossed the limits of Hortensia’s 
domain. The projectiles described trajec- 
tories, passing over the roofs without 
grazing them, whistling through the tops 
of the trees without mutilating them. 
And at the conclusion of the skirmish 
not a stone in the house was chipped 
nor the branch of a tree torn off by the 
lead. ® 


VI 


After the day’s fighting was over, 
silence fell upon the fields and the calm 
of night. Through the distant horizon 
there arose from the earth, reddened 
with the blood which had been shed, the 
slow and majestic moon, like a colossal 
globe of fire. First, it illuminated with 
reflections of fire the dwellings and the 
woods—finally, as it rose higher into the 
sky, it appeared less yellow, more bril- 
liant, as if at the moment when it left 
the earth it was purified, and at last it 
ruled from its immense height. the vast 
extent of the countryside. 


Hlortensia, calm as the summer night 
which encompassed her in the cloud of 
its silver light, awaited the Prussian in 
the same place as the day before, and 
resting her elbows on the marble balus- 
trade, fixed her look on the garden, 
imagining that she heard at every mo- 
ment the galloping of horses. Soon the 
shock of horses’ hoofs resounded against 
the stones of the road. A little later on, 
the German intrusted the reins to an or- 
derly who followed him, and advanced 
towards the stairway. Hortensia_ re- 
ceived him affably, gave him a hand to 
kiss, and, turning, entered at length into 
a spacious room with two side doors 
which gave admission to the apartment 
of the ground floor. 


She next picked up a small lantern 
which she had previously placed on an 
iron seat, and pushing open lightly with 
her foot one of the folding doors, opened 
one of its windows, raised the light to 
as great a height as she could stretch 
her arm, and thus casting its brightness 
into the interior, she showed to the Ger- 
man officer three wounded soldiers lying 
on the floor on mattresses and cloaks. 
One of them was braced with his back 
against the wall and from his forehead 
wrapped in rags there trickled between 
the ends of the bandage a small spout of 
blood which was lost in the hair of the 
beard; another was sleeping heavily as 
if an enormous weight was oppressing 
his chest; and the third, concealing’ his 
fact beneath the folds of his cloak, which 
served him for a pillow, was sobbing, 
drowning his groans in the folds of the 
cloth. 


Vil 

Hortensia allowed the German to 
a look at that room, and pushing 
outside, opened the door of the room op 
posite. A French officer was reclining 
on a yellow divan of ancient dam Kk. 
He kept his legs stretched over a pile 
of cushions, and his face, contracted } a 
pain, showed the tense energy by which 
he kept himself from groaning. A smal] 
lamp, turned down, disseminated through 
the room its pale light; the shades of 
the curtains threw dark shadows over 
the bright floor carpet, and upon a little’ 
lamp table were seen a surgeon’s . 
and a handful of lint which had been 
forgotten. * 

Scarcely had the Prussian had time toy 
take account of what he was beholding’ 
when Hortensia led him to the —_ 
floors. The marble stairways were e 
stained with mud and in some places 
the blood had left a stream of narrow 
drops, and in one of the small landi 
places, seated on a stool, was a m 
with his right hand bandaged trying t 
fill his pipe and making use only of his® 
left hand. They arrived at the main 
floor. The most luxurious salon of} 
the house, in other times intended for 
festivals and evening parties, was traf e. 
formed into the dormitory of the hos- 
pital. In the center, under a jasper) 
table there were, various small boxes} 
and near a marv elously carved chimney 
piece was a wash bowl of ordinary stone } 
ware, full of blood and dirty water, in 
which floated some pieces of rag. From | 
beneath the white coverings projected = 
the heads of the wounded; some of them © 
began to display in their disconcerted.© 
movements the approach of death. 

From one of the couches arose a bit- © 
ter and repugnant smell. Two large. 
mirrors placed opposite one another at ~ 
each end of the hall reproduced the beds 4 
in a long row, infinitely multiplying its ~ 
images, and that perspective, deceptive, 
but just as sad as reality itself, addeem 
to the dismay and terror which the salon | 
inspired. . 

They went through the whole housed ‘ 
from the garrets to the kitchen, con- 
verted into a general hospital. She left} 
no door unopened. At last Hortensia, 7 
arriving at her own sleeping room, j 
pulled aside the bed curtains above = 
whose coverings of finest Holland ap-~ 
peared, half covered, the almost child- 7 
like face of a soldier, who perhaps in © 
the delirium of fever thought that he felt 
the last kiss that was given to him when — 
he left his home. q 

The German looked without feeling ue 
upon that victim of his victory, and, ¥ 
facing the lady, his eyes seemed to ask ‘ 
when the tiresome journey would end, ct 
and what was retarding the sweets ¥ 
which he had expected to enjoys” © 

Hortensia compefed him to ‘pass 
through other halls and other apartmepy 
full of wounded men, then, going 
into the vestibule, they arrived at tht 
stairway from which they had set ont. 4 

Then raising the lamp to the height 
of her face, which was illuminated 
the last glimmering flicker of the dying 
flame, as if its. mission had been ace 
complished, she extended her arms, point | 
ed out to the Prussian the exit from fle § 
park, and, dismissing him, with an ents 
chanting smile, she said to him, seren€ ” 
as ‘the calm of the night: ps 

«« 


‘ow, you see there is no place fo 
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At the Theatres 


“Twin Beds,” the smartest of the Selwyn 
farces, has again been chosen as the opening 
attraction at the American Theatre beginning 
Sunday night, with Wednesday and Saturday 
matinees during its week’s engagement. 

“Twin Beds’? was so lengthily popular be- 
cause of its wholesome story, its constant 
flash of new slang and witty lines, its com- 


fisco, from Atlanta. But wherever he 
appened to be he had the use of a di- pact and swiftly moving action and its extra- 
“a P : : :._ ordinary characterizations, all virtues painful- 
tect New York Pes vi and neither dis ly rare in farce. The Signori Monti, Ama- 
fance nor disposition was permitted to zonian wife of an erratic tenor, is one of the 
j rt : < _ most amusing stage portraits ever made. Zaina 
interfere with his conduct of the de Curzon heads the special cast of farceurs 
“partment. Always his copy was perti- which includes R. M. D’Angelo, Antoinette 
ent and percipient, always it came in on Rochte, Joseph Crehan, Bess Stafford, Bennett 
Ps, mae vie Finn and Callie Van Filiet. 
‘time. He constitutes the one shining ex- 
vemption to the baleful influence of the so 
PBirleson hoodoo. It is with deep regret The current bill at the Grand Opera House 
that we announce his illuwess, which we is being heartily appreciated by capacity 
“hope is not nearly so serious as his fail- audiences daily. The new pipe organ at the 
: ‘ , EO Sip ee Grand has proved quite a lure to theatre 
Pure to write would indicate. patrons. The big attraction is “The Spirit of 
During his absence inquiries will be Mardi.” It is replete with good singing, danc- 
‘answered by the staff by personal letter. 


Marts and: Money 
For innumerable years Mr. Francis 
FA. House has been editor of this de- 
Martiient—sometimes from New York, 
again in St. Louis, other times from 
Denver, from Chicago, from San Fran- 





is heard to advantage in 
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ing and musical numbers. Johnny Johnston’s 
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NEWS DIGEST 
18¢ 


COLUMBIA :: 


11 A. M.—CEASELESS—11 P. M. 
First St. Louis Presentation of 


SHIRLEY MASON, “The Little Wanderer” 


CAMERON & PETRIE] 


as “THE APPLE SISTERS— 
SEEDY AND CORA” 


OLD-TIME DARKIES MARY ANN 
LLOYD NEVADA & CO. 
FRANCETTI SISTERS 


GAYETY THEATRE 


Wh ee 
O LADY, LADY! the GAYETY THEA RE this week! Dick Spamer says, 


it’sa stm 9 eA show! Me call the show “‘TOWN SCANDALS,” and it’s the greatest 
show that ever played St. Louis. You don’t have to wear a veil at the Gayety. 








Mr. Richard Spamer, America’s foremost theatrical critic, 
in ‘the Globe-Democrat says: ‘‘Town topics is on a par 
with the best comic operas and New York Musical Comedy 
Productions.’ 
Ethel Shutta is really very, very good. The ladies in the audience do not have 
to wear veils. 
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his varied program of semi-classic and popular 
songs and a rendition of Suppe’s masterpiece, 
“The Poet and the Peasant.” Harry Hayward 
and Company are amusing in their bright 
satire, ‘“The Firefly.”’ Other entertaining num- 
be rs are Louis Hart, “As In a Dream;” Whit- 
ney’s Doll Revue; Emil and Wille, in “Just 
a Pair of Eye Glasses; ” Frederick, Ellsworth 
and Thomas, “Harmonious Nonsense;” Alfred 
James, “The School of Imitations;’? Campbell 
and Burgess, ‘Hot Dogs,” and several film at- 
tractions. . 


wv 


Tudor Cameron and Will Petrie top the bill 
at the Columbia this week. Cameron’s sketch, 
“The Apple Sisters, Seedy and Cora,” is a 
riot of comedy. The picture feature is Shir- 
ley Mason in “The Little Wanderer.” Another 
eature of the bill is Dunbar’s Old ‘lime 
Darkies. Mary Ann, a little girl with a sweet 
voice, charmed her audience with old-time 
songs. Lloyd Nevada and Company contribute 
a novelty act entitled “The $10,000 Mystery.” 
A somewhat different bit of entertainment is 
that offered by the Francetti Sisters. 


Author—Would you advise me to get 
out a small edition? 

Publisher —Yes, the smaller the better. 
You the more scarce a book is at 
the of a or two the more 
money you from _it.”—Boston 
Transcript. 


see, 

end century 
realize 
J 


“ 


“Were you ever disappointed in love?” 
“Two and a half times, dear lady.” “Two 
and a half times?” “Yes; twice married 
and once rejected.”—Boston Transcript. 

” 

“Say, pa?” “What is it? If we take 
kitty on the boat, will we have to have 
nine life-preservers ?”’—Judge. 
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Budweiser 


is with you once again! 
The famous friend of 
old—made by the 


original process in con- 


formity with the present 


regulations—on sale 


everywhere. 
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Six Fleors of Retail Stores 


Looking 
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at Eighth and Olive—Through to Pine 


ART DEALERS 


Ast Crafts Shop Co...........-No. 5% 


BEAUTY PARLORS 


©arnahan, Estella ..............No. 
Hamilton Beauty Shop.........2 Tay 
I a 2s oo ins o2b205.014 5:4 6:0 No. 
Lunt’s Marinello Shop..........No. 


BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 


Arcade. Book Shop...........-.!] yO. 


CHILDREN’S WEAR 


107 


eumenMa. BRON 2c... 02.066. cce seo INO. 306-08 
CAMERAS—KODAKS 

Person's Camera Shop..........No. 110 

pT i a ee ro. 337-39 
CANDIES—SODA 

Chocolate Shoppe .............-No. 118 
CHIROPODISTS 

PPM NAM, THCGII 0 6ccccc cs cco eee BIG 

CIGARS 
Rauh-Milius Cigar Co..........No. 111 
CORSETS 
Just-Us Corset Shop......... .No. 605-07 
DIAMONDS 

Burnstine, Mack M............No. 508-10 

Robbins Jewelry Co............No. 324-26 

Selle  TOWOIiY COs. oe. scivcncds se oie Os 128 

DRUGS 

OES OVE GES No. 945 
EMBROIDERIES 

Pe fe ES Ae ee No. 1412 


FLORISTS 
Aeme Fioral SOD. .<.65.5.6....No, 117-19 
GOW NS—DRESSES 
Maison de Bernard... ..<0ss60% No. 312-14 
HAIRDRESSING 
Carnahan, Eatena. ....:.2260569% No. 576 
DRAMAE,. DN see ais asian sh 909g 0640s No. 577 
EAURC,: “GRIER Sis eks oe a eee No. 625-27 
HEMSTITCHING 
Bemmeiee GON Seo ees socio me No. 112 
Mire. J.-C. WEIMORs <.:d v:ccciv es vnc les OTS 
HOSIERY 
Frank Bros. Fifth Av. Boot Shop 
No. 531 
Singer & Singer................N0. 106-08 
JEWELERS 
Burnstine, Mack M.............No. 508-10 
Lebnine Jewelry CO... 2%. .006<% No. 324-26 
Selle JOwOlwy CO. occ c se ssccc cece cl 228 


LEATHER GOODS AND UMBRELLAS 


NAMONGOFE Bice dss ccccseecdeh Me 
MEN’S FURNISHINGS 
ae © Tew is 3 0 nscnpdosin's oo cee 
MILLINERY 
Lae Rose Het Shon... 6... ccscs le 
DEGMOP” ABE 6656S ecekasds No. 
Cee, A NEAR reer: SS 


a a | Ae an ener. 


Sth St. 


533-35 
124 

316-18 
306-08 


MOTION PICTURE MACHINES 


MOvette: BRiee (Ons 6 is o'o 00 5:6 0:05 0 Ins 
OFFICE SUPPLIES 
Keonomy Office Supply Co.....No. 


337-39 


373-74 


OPTICIANS—OPTICAL GOODS 


Abbott Optical Co.......6.00i.0NG, Bee=46 
Fisher, Geo. D., @ Co... ...5..- On 336 
PHOTOGRAPHER—COMMERCIAL 
Poreaess Ve. Cv vatcnncc cv ccawess ee Gree 
PIANOS 
Whitaker, Ax Wiis ices os 0:5 0.cecs ee Sk eue 
SHOES 
Frank Bros. Fifth Av. Boot Shop 
No, 531 
STATIONERY—ENGRAVING 
Art Crafts BRO s occ oisic ce caves ke Oeenee 
TAILORS—(LADIES’) 
Maison d« Bernard:.......5..0.-NO. B1Z-i4 
TAILORS—(MEN’S) 
Driemeye: Co., Inc.............-N0O. 602-06 
Goldstei: | AP 
Haywaru & Hennekes..........No. 506 
Froteman. “HUMID «..... 2. .cc000 cece nes eeeeks 
Powers-S.::illito Tailoring Co..No. 502-04 
Schmidt, ‘{. A., Sons, Inc......No,. 612-14 
Skelton Stinving CB: .-6skwaccs Mezzanine 
TALKING MACHINES 
Fairy Ph: nograph Lamp Co....No. 529 
Whitake: Mis. s ces a neein chics'c coma Gee 
TIES 
Tia Shoo. “TRO. s6 sds 950004 doco 308-06 
TOILET GOODS 
Hamilton Toilet Goods Shop...No. 537-39 
Koken’s yilet Goods Shop.....No. 109 
WAISTS 
Feldman ‘louse Shop..........No. 325-27 
The Wai UNOS. oa ia'a bolt os-b 40: ee 





Shop the Arcade Way 


The Arcade Building 


Eighth and Olive—Through to Pine 


Isaac T. Cook, Manager of the Building 































































